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PREFACE 

In a well-considered course of Germaji works to be 
7'ead at school^ Schilleds The Nephew his Own Uncle 
must^ if read at all^ be read early. Often and wisely 
it is imdertaken as the first play. Labour is sometmes 
given to memorising idiofns from German phrase-books 
and guides to Gerf?ian co?iversation^ which would be 
better bestowed upon the 7ni7iutice of Schilleds easy and 
'Unpretentious dialogue^ as exe77iplified in the preseyit 
play. Nowhere else has the tofie of genial statelmess^ 
of ho 77 iely courtesy^ which characterised the court of 
Wemar m Schiller’s day, bee7i better caught. Having 
the substa 7 ice of his work supplied by Ficards Frerich 
origmal, the translator was all the 7nore bound to 
mirror in his dictrni the current language of good 
society at Wemar, because Picard’s cofispicuous failing 
was in his diction and t07ie. At his best Picard coidd 
ofily give what he knew, could only echo the to7ie of 
Revolutionary Paris, where social usages, down to the 
sfnallest details of the speech which clothed theni, were in 
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an acute stage of mifrisioji and charige. Add to this 
advantage^ which Schiller had fro7n Ms surroundmgs^ 
the consideratmi that The Nephew his Own Uncle 
was o?te of his latest^ while its Fre?ic}i original was 
one of Picardls earliest works, and the S7iperiority of 
the prese7ii play will le mide^'stood, A co77iparison ^ hi 
detail ainply shotas this, a7id a few of the results will he 
founds together with other points which 77iay he ?ieglecied 
by hegi7i7iers^ m S7nall prhit a77W7ig the fiotes. 

In preparmg the notes hi larger prhit, the 7teeds of 
learners who 77iay 7iever have read any other Ger77ian 
play have hee7i kept in vieiv. For tJmn 77iore especially 
a few Imitative Exercises upoii the shorter sce7ies are 
printed as art appendix, A vocabulary which should 
7?iake it possible to dispense entirely with a dictionary 
did 7iot seef7i desirable, hut the notes upon idio77i have 
been 77iade as full as possible, and in all cases the trans- 
lations into F7iglish have been carefully cofisidered. 
The legiih7iate purposes of a vocabulary will, I hope, be 
served by the very full Index to the Notes. I trust 
that the elaborateness of these last, with their occasional 

^ Alexander Bielmg’s repHnt of the 1S02 edition of Encore 
des Menechmes which Schiller used zoas published m 1888 at 
Falle. Bicards later edition cf 1^21 co 7 itains the Encore des 
Menechmes, but with wipravemenis. I have used Bielm fs text 
in all quotations. The only extafit original copy known to him 
is in the Imperial- Royal Library at Vienna. 
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referetices io Whitnefs Compendious German Gram- 
mar, and to Evds School German Grammar, may not 
lay me ope7i to the charge of having treated a work 
of Schilleds as a corpus vile iip 07 i which to make 
grammatical experiments. After ally though it is muchy 
only the diction of this play is by Schillery a7id herCy 
if atiywherCy a pomt might be strauicd m favour of 
Dryasdust. The Nephew his Own Uncle, having 
been written solely to meet the demands of the Court 
Theatre at Weimary a consideration of the co7idition of 
the Wehnar Stage inevitably occupies a large space in 
the Introduction. It 7iow refnams 7ny pleasant duty 
to acknowledge the great asslsta/ice given me by Mr. G. 
Eughie Fas 7 iachfy Editor of this series y the valuable 
suggestions 7nade by Messrs. R. Sr R. Claris proof 
readery a7id the courtesy of f. B. Cottars successors at 
Stuttgart in answermg questio7is about MSS. 

LOUIS DYER. 


Balliol College, January 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION 


During the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
Wieland, Gothe, Herder, and Schiller came . 

• ^ TTT • 1 ' f /- -I Weimar as 

successively to Weimar, the capital of the a literary 
hitherto insignificant Duchy of Saxe-Weiman 
As its cumbrous official name, Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
suggests, this petty state embraces two parcels of ancient 
Thuringia. It is about equal in area and population to 
Cornwall, and has been called a Grand-Duchy only since 
1815. Although the largest among Thuringian Duchies, 
Saxe-Weimar never had large resources, and these had 
greatly suffered during the Seven Years’ War. Weimar, 
the capital, was what would now be called a badly-paved 
country town, scarcely lighted at all, and most indif- 
ferently built. In those days a new comer had to take 
any house he could get, Schiller, for instance, decided 
to bring his family from Jena to Weimar in January 
1797, but waited for a house until late in 1799, when 
he occupied one so unsuitable that he was overjoyed 
to leave it for another. 

All this did not deter Wieland, who came to Weimar 
for four years as the tutor of Duke Charles Augustus, 
and stayed on as long as he lived. For twenty-three 
years he was the Editor of the TeutscJier Meratr^ a 
miscellany of considerable literary merit. The young 
Duke, who had just come of age and married, was glad 
to have him permanently fixed at his capital, which he 
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made still more attractive by persuading Gothe to leave 
Frankfort Invited to spend the winter of 1775-6 as 
the guest of the Weimar Court, Gothe soon accepted a 
post, and, except during his Italian journey, lived on 
at or near Weimar for the remaining fifty-six years of 
his life. Herder also came, summoned at Gothe^s 
suggestion, and spent the rest of his days at the Court 
of Duke Charles Augustus, where he was presumably 
not more discontented than he would have been else- 
where. Both Herder and his wife maintained the 
keenest interest in the Weimar theatre, and helped 
Wi eland and Gothe to form a sound taste in matters 
literary, artistic, and theatrical. 

It was also through Gothe that Schiller was called 
in 1789 to an unsalaried professorship at the University 
of Jena, a town in Saxe-Weimar lying rather more than 
twelve miles to the east of the capital. With this ap- 
pointment Schiller, though full of misgivings as to his 
qualifications, was delighted. He wrote from Weimar 
a year before, “ In this city, at least in this Duchy, I 
mean to settle for life, and to have once more a country 
of my own.” These words would be a greater tribute 
than they are to Saxe-Weimar, if Schiller had not been 
in rather desperate straits at the time. The post at Jena 
was more than welcome, for it not only gave him access 
to Wieland, Gothe, and Herder, but it found him “ drifting 
at large,” as Carlyle puts it, “ upon the tide of life, crowned 
with laurels but without a home.” Such indeed had been 
his case more or less continuously for seven years, ever 
since he fled from his native Wiirtemberg in 1782. 

Schiller was not only the youngest, but also the 
Schiiier;s shortest-lived of the four great men with whom 
he was thus associated. In fact only one of 
G<5the. them, Herder, died before him. Wieland was 
twenty-six years his senior, and Gothe suiwived him all 
but twenty-seven years, being ten years older than he. 
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Schillers own account of his first interview with Gothe 
at Rudolstadt on September 9th, 178S, — Gothe saw him 
graduated at Stuttg-art ten years before, but did not 
make his acquaintance, — helps to show why, even after 
our poet was established at Jena, the two great men did 
not immediately become intimate friends. “ A great 
deal,” writes Schiller, ‘^that I still find interesting, much 
that I long for and strive after still, is an old stor}^ for 
Gothe ; but time will enlighten and show’ us the sequel.” 
Time’s sequel w’as a memorable friendship, covering the 
last eleven years of Schiller’s life, — 1794 to 1805. ‘*1 

am on the best of tenns wdth Schiller,” writes Gothe in 
1794, ‘‘our path lies together at last, and everything 
points toward our holding the same course for a good 
long time to come,” 

How much Schiller needed and how clearly he re- 
cognised his need of Gothe’s friendship, which brought 
him down from the clouds to earth and disciplined his 
grandiose ardours by reclaiming his mind from eternities 
and immensities, appears in his third letter to Gothe, 
written in the same year of 1794: ‘‘Unhappily,” he 
there says, “just as I am beginning to know thoroughly 
and use rightly such spiritual faculty as I possess, in- 
veterate illness threatens me with bodily downfall. My 
respite is too short for any great and searching mental 
revolution, but I will do my utmost, and wrien the house 
of my spirit tumbles about my ears, I may have rescued 
what is best worth saving from the wreck.” “ His mar- 
vellous mind,” writes Gothe of Schiller in 1815, ten 
years after his death, “ had been wont from his earliest 
childhood to scale eveiy height and strove to fathom 
everything, be it never so deep. His poetical imagina- 
tion was prone to a certain far-away vagueness. Im- 
passioned though he was in all his poetical utterances, 
experience and a natural gift of insight finally convinced 
him that aspirations of this kind could only lead him 
astray in composing plays to be performed on the stage.” 
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It was during the years between 1794 and 1805 that 
The last Schilier most successfully overcame these 
eleven^ tendencies. And during these years he had 
Seller’s Gothe and the requirements of the Weimar 
stage to help him. Betw’een his thirty-fifth 
year and the end, which overtook him in the middle of 
his forty- sixth year, were produced all his dramatic, 
and most of his lyric masterpieces. Remembering, as 
one must, that the Schwabe 7 ialter^ the age at which an 
ordinary Suabian comes to man’s estate, is proverbially 
fixed at forty, and recalling, as one may, that Schilier 
was a Suabian bom and bred,— since his birthplace 
Marbach, and the towns of Lorch, Ludwigsburg and 
Stuttgart, where he was bred, are all in the mediaeval 
Duchy of Suabia, — we need not wonder that our poet 
reached the fulness of his powers rather late in life. 
The perseverance wuth which Schiller laboured from 
1794 to 1799 upon Wallenstein’s career, a tragical 
theme which began to occupy his mind as early as 1791, 
commanded Gothe’s liveliest sympathy. 

Doubtless the three plays of WallensieiTi s Camp, the 
Piccolo 7 nini, and Wallefisiem'^s Death might have been 
finished earlier, if ill-health had not interfered ; but the 
efforts made by Schiller to adapt himself to stage -re- 
quirements must also be taken into consideration. That 
they were not made in vain, and that each successive 
play marked a step in the authoris education as a 
skilled playwright, is pointed out by Gothe, who insists 
upon the fact that IValleiistehi s Death was brought out 
repeatedly on every stage in Germany, while the two 
earlier dramas were played less often and in fewer 
places. Gothe, however, was so delighted with Schiller’s 
faculty for the stage as shown in all these W^allenstein 
plays, that he wrote to him in January 1798, before they 
had taken their final shape, declaring that a man 
capable of work like that owed two new plays every 
year to himself and to the German stage. But Gothe, 
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like the hale and vigorous man he was, reckoned with- 
out various fevers and fainting-fits wliich Schiller of 
necessity took into account. 

During the year 1800 Mary Sfua?'t was written, and 
in 1801 Schiller composed The Alai d of Orleans, Again 
the struggle with illness became acute, but in 1803 The 
Bride of Messina was finished, and William Tell , — of all 
Schiller’s plays the best adapted to stage-requirements, — 
came last, in 1804. WTiile taking breath, as it “were, 
between the completion of one great play and the 
sketching- in of its successor, Schiller employed his 
newly-perfected familiarity with the practical demands 
of the stage in making dramatic translations. By this 
device he managed after all to meet in some sense 
Gdthe’s requirement of two plays a year. After Mary 
Shiart came his metrical translation and adaptation of 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Good though this is, its excel- 
lence does not prompt one to regret that Schiller never 
found time for the translation of eight Shakespearian 
historical plays which he proposed three years before. 
No sooner was The Maid of Orleans brought to comple- 
tion in i8or, than our poet-playwright again turned to 
translation. 

Gothe had long since called his attention to the 
liveliness of Gozzi, an Italian dramatist of note, and had 
raised the question whether something in his vein might 
not prove serviceable on the Weimar stage. This hint 
first given in August 1797, and doubtless reinforced in 
various conversations, bore fruit four years later in 
Schiller’s tragi -comedy of Tiirandot. Again in 1803 
when The Bride of Messiiia was all but finished, and just 
before the theme of William Tell engrossed him, Schiller 
devoted six weeks to the translation of a couple of French 
comedies lately received from Paris. Duke Charles 
Augustus appears to have sent him a mass of new 
Parisian plays, desiring him to get something out of 
them for performance at Weimar. From this mass 
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Schiller finally selected two comedies, both of them by 
Picard, one being Enco 7 'e des Mmechmes^ the original of 
The Nephew his Own U?icle, 

The task which Schiller undertook in reading through 
„ , a large number of French plays, for no one of 

plays at which he cared, was a rather severe one, the 
Weimar, because he apparently bestowed upon 

this work most of the leisure time allowed him by the 
engrossing effort to finish The Bride of Messina. “ I 
have been otherwise busy,” he writes to Gothe in January' 
1S03, ‘‘with the latest dramatic productions that have 
reached the library from France. The Duke wished me 
to read them, but so far I have come upon nothing in 
the least to my mind, nothing that could possibly serve 
our turn.” 

It has been often hinted that without a certain pres- 
sure from the Duke, Schiller would hardly have made 
the present translation, would in fact scarcely have 
occupied himself with French comedies at all. But 
this way of putting the case is misleading. Gothe was, 
as it happens, the first to state clearly the necessity of 
relieving the rather monotonous repertoire of the Weimar 
theatre by something in the light French vein. Indeed 
in making this point, he only followed his own lead. 
He called for something French just as he had already 
commended Gozzi’s plays. Writing to Schiller from 
Frankfort in 1797, he hinted most plainly that no one 
living in a small town like Weimar could find within his 
own experience materials for a good original comedy. 
And then, in October 1799, he writes from Weimar that 
William von Humboldt has nearly converted him into 
an admirer of the French stage, and speaks of having 
just read and enjoyed Crdbillon. 

It is worth while to remember just here that no 
French tragedian was ever taken more seriously by his 
admirers than Voltaire’s rival Prosper Jolyot de Crebillon, 
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surnamed the terrible ” by IMadame de Pompadour and 
her set, whose great man of letters he became. After 
complaining that C^rebillon shuffles and deals out human 
passions as if they were so many playing-cards, Gothe 
expresses a qualified admiration for certain stage effects, 
and winds up by urging substantially that something 
slight and in Crebillon's vein might be serviceable. 
Gothe and Schiller discussed this point together shortly 
after Schiller’s establishment at Weimar, and the result 
of their deliberations was not what Duke Charles 
Augustus seems to have wished, a translation of one 
of Crebillon’s tragedies, but, to begin with, Gothe’s 
versions of Voltaire’s MaJwmet and Tancred^ and then, 
paradoxical though it may seem, Schilleris The Kephe^aJ his 
Own U 7 icle^ a comedy whose plot depends entirely upon 
ludicrous situations, and in which human passions are 
treated like so many trump-cards to be used indifferently 
in one combination or another.^ 

How little Charles Augustus can have guided a choice 
which finally fixed upon a contemporary Parisian Picard’s 
comedy is shown by his repeated attacks on 
the contemporaneous literature of France. He Ve Bulce 
writes to Gothe in 1797, lamenting the decay onVcimar. 
of good taste in France, and asserting that the French 
are as badly off in literature as the Germans. He 
especially detested the French comedies of Picard’s 
time, and ^^Tites in 1799, again to Gothe: am send- 

ing you a batch of French comedies- You will be 
amazed, I am sure, at the depths to which French taste 

^ Crdbillon has hardly devised, even in the most bloodthirsty of 
his tragedies, anything more precisely like the bestowal of tuo 
unexpected trump-cards upon one of the opposing interests in a 
plot than the unaccountably sudden love-affair which springs up 
in Picard’s plot, and is adopted by Schiller in The Nephew his Own 
Uncle, between the nephew’s sister and Lomieuil ; these tnimp- 
cards in the nephew's hand make the uncle’s game hopeless from 
the start. 
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has descended, and you will mai*vel with me to see how 
barbarous everything French has become.’^ 

As a matter of fact the Duke of Saxe- Weimar, accus- 
tomed to following the political and militaiy- leadership 
of Prussia, was perceptibly inclined to accept guidance 
even in literary matters from Berlin ^ rather than from 
Paris. Indeed it required the joint efforts of Gothe and 
Schiller to keep from the Weimar boards a wretched 
play called Reguliis^ which had been recommended 
from Berlin. One thing may help to explain the Duke^s 
encouraging Schiller in preparing The Nepheoj his Oivn 
Uncle^ and The Pa?'aszte^ and that is his pronounced 
distaste for every original drama written by our poet 
since the last of the Wallenstein plays. Doubtless he 
disliked Picard, but he regarded Mary Siaart with 
aversion, and considered the Communion Scene a serious 
breach of decorum. 

He objected beforehand to having a play about Joan 
of Arc, and although, when The Maid of Orleans was 
read to him, he admitted to Schiller’s wife that much of 
it was admirable, he stoutly maintained to Schiller him- 
self that the play could not possibly be acted, and, had 
it not been for Gothe, it certainly would never have seen 
the Weimar boards, for Jagemann objected to playing 
the part of Johanna. Of The Bride of Messina^ Charles 
Augustus thought even less, and ridiculed it unmercifully 
in a letter to Gothe dated in February 1803, not long 
after he had requested Schiller to look over the latest 

^ He went through the campaign of 1792, under orders from 
Berlin, whither he constantly resorted as long as he lived. In 18 28 
he undertook a last pilgrimage to Berlin, from which he did not 
return alive, but died at Graditz on the way — in ordei-, ” as he wrote 
in his last letter but one to Gothe, ‘ ‘ to say good-bye to the outside 
world.” Gothe also was strongly appealed to by the large life of 
Prussia, as is shown by his encouraging Fritz von Stein to enter 
the Prussian service. Schiller on the other hand, though he came 
within an ace of settling in Berlin tov/ards the last, shared his wife’s 
strong antipathy to Berlin and to life in Prussia. 
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Parisian plays. After the last of his sarcasms, the Duke 
adds, But not a word to Schiller of all this, he is on 
his high horse and only experience can unseat him.” 
Pending the results of experience, the genial Duke was 
evidently willing to take what he could get, even if it 
were nothing better than versions of ‘‘barbarous” French 
comedies. 

The Weimar Court Theatre for whose too slender 
stock of presentable comedies Schiileris The 
Nephew his Own U 7 icle was prepared, had Weimar 
gTadually come under the joint management of -pbStfe 
Gothe, the Duke Charles Augustus, and Schiller, and its 
Under them all and taking orders from them 
all was a sort of glorified stage-manager whose name 
was Kirms, but the title he bore was that of Court 
Chamberlain {Hofka 7 nmernai), Schiller’s practical con- 
nection with the management did not begin until 1799, 
though he was busy as its playwright for several years 
before. He was induced to move from Jena to Weimar 
largely because, during the composition of the Wallen- 
stein plays, he had felt increasingly his need, insisted 
upon by Gothe, of living near the theatre in order to 
be more closely in touch with the stage. Gothe had 
spoken to the Duke of getting Schiller’s help as early as 
1796, and as soon as the move to Weimar was made, 
what may be called a joint directorship began. 

Eveiyl;hmg was ready for a new departure. Gothe 
had just reconstructed the whole interior of the theatre, 
increasing by 300 its seating capacity, which now rose 
to about 700, and redecorating both the stage and the 
auditorium. The new theatre was inaugurated in 
October 1798 by the first performance of W allejtstehi s 
Ca 77 ip^ with a prologue written by Schiller and I'evised 
by Gothe. Although Schiller never held any definite 
post at the Court Theatre, and was attached to it 
only by a private understanding with Gothe and Charles 
b 
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Augustus, we find him hencefonh frequently relieving 
Gothe* He was in fact struggling with its management, 
Gothe being ill at the time, during ‘he last few months 
of his life. Once, before that time, we find him actually 
instructing the Court Chamberlain Kirms to- cashier an 
actress, and he is constantly consulted about every sort 
of detail. 

Schiller might almost be called in some sense one of 
the original promoters of the Court Theatre as it existed 
at Weimar before he came to live there. At all events 
Schilleds discourse on the question Just what can be 
accQfnplished by a good and regularly established stock 
com^a 7 iy^ read at Mannheim in 1-784, must have influenced 
the Duke of Weimar, who visited Mannheim shortly after- 
wards, and there made its author a Weimar Councillor, 
Weimarischer Rat?- Charles Augustus was doubtless 
led even then to think of founding a Court Theatre. 
The actual foundation came in 1791, two years after 
SchilleFs call ta Jena. Charles Augustus was tired 
of depending upon the casual visits of strolling players, 
and called upon Gothe to organise a stock-company. 
This was the less easy because theatre-goers were not 
numerous in a small place like V/eimar, and it was 
an exceptional occasion which could fill the 450-500 
seats in the auditorium placed at Gothe’s disposal. 

But there were neighbouring towns quite as eager for 
the theatre as were Weimar and Charles Augustus. 
Accordingly Gothe’ s theatrical programme was no sooner 
well in- hand than Schiller pressed the claim of Jena 
to receive occasional visits from the Court Company. 
They were also constantly in demand at Rudolstadt, 
the capital of the neighbouring Thuringian Duchy of 

^ Upon his engagement to Charlotte, Schiller asked Duke 
George of Meiningen for a higher title, and was made a Court- 
Councillor, Hofrat, in 1790. In the autumn of 1802, at the 
request of Duke Charles Augustus, he was ennobled by letters 
patent from the Emperor and became Friedrich von Schiller. 
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Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, and Duke George of Saxe- 
Meiningen also took the most constant and lively in- 
terest in the Weifear Court Theatre, especially after 
Schiller, — a protege of his, — was connected vith it. 
Furthermore the Weimar stock-company was in demand 
during every summer season at Lauchstadt, a watering- 
place much frequented by the Weimar Court, although 
it was on Prussian territoiy^ near Haile. 

The standing company' organised for such audiences 
as these four country tOTvns provided, contained The 
no distinguished actors, unless Vohs, who got Weimar 
all his training at Weimar, be accounted such, Comply 
and only one good aertess, the singer Jage- 
mann, who did not join the Weimar Company Schiller, 
until 1797. Jagemann, although she was a native of 
Weimar, gained her theatrical training at Mannheim 
under IfSand and Beck. After SchiUer’s death, she 
interfered more and more with the management, and 
was much deferred to by Gothe on account of her 
superior training and professional competence, and also 
for ‘ reasons of state ’ less to her credit. In very special 
ernergencies, like the first perfoimance of SchillePs 
Ptccolomini^ the Weimar management could be fairly 
sure of getting Iffland from Berlin or Schroder from 
Hamburg, but for modest occasions like the night when 
The Nephew his Ow?i Uncle was first acted, there was 
nothing but home talent. It is safe to assume that the 
Weimar Court Company contained in SchillePs time, 
about as good material as the Saxe-Meiningen Court 
Company of our own day, organised and maintained by 
the present Duke George of Meiningen, a grandson of 
Schiller’s Duke George. 

These actors favourably and familiarly knovm through- 
out Germany as the ^Meininger/ first attracted general 
attention when in 1874 they absented themselves from 
Meiningen in order to play for a few nights in Berlin. 
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They have more recently peffomied in London and at 
other theatrical centres. The Weimar Court Company 
had equal native gifts, but neither the training nor the 
traditions of the ‘ Meininger.’ Indeed the experiences 
of a hundred years ago at Weimar form an important 
part of the tradition in which all German actors, and 
most of all those of Saxe-]Meiningen, have been trained. 

We have seen what an education contact with the 
Weimar stage yielded for Schiller. Gothe’s turn came 
earlier, and his education was in the practical duties of 
management. These seemed very easy when he under- 
took them in 1791, but grew to be more than he could 
bear in 1795, when he urged the Duke to accept his 
resignation. Charles Augustus refused but promised to 
lighten the burden, to make matters as endurable as he 
could. Gothe drew up a series of very sensible but 
also minutely amateurish general rules for actors. They 
were to dispense with walking-sticks in order to have 
constant practice in the bestowal of their hands and 
arms, they were not to ^ expectorate ’ w'hile performing 
on the stage, and if they blew their noses at all they 
were to use small pocket-handkerchiefs, they w'ere to 
keep to a diagonal line for entrances and exits, they 
were not while seated to propel themselves toward the 
footlights by spreading out their knees and tugging at 
the chair-seats between their legs, and so on to the end 
of the chapter. 

By way of relieving Gothe, the Duke seems to have 
undertaken the bestowal of praise and blame, and was 
in the habit of expressing himself to Gothe most roundly. 
“Tell Vohs and his wife from me,’’ he substantially 
writes in 1798, “that they must speak louder and far 
more distinctly. I could hear Iffland but not them.” 
“Tell Graff,” he writes in 1799 after the great perform- 
ance of The Piccolo 7 nhn^ “ that he must take his mono- 
logue more slowly and not go into convulsions over it.” 
No doubt such hints were excellent, especially when the 
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Duke happened to be on the side of sound acting, but 
he was hardly qualified to go into professional details. 
He had, indeed, a'S little real knowledge either of acting 
or of the stage as Gothe or Schiller, and consequently 
Mand, Vohs, and Graff profited far more by the gene- 
rous gifts he bestowed on them after the perfoianance 
last mentioned, than by his rash counsels of professional 
perfection. 

Gothe plainly shirked criticising the actors in detail, 
— considering, doubtless, that he had done enough by 
drawing up general rules, — and Schiller ver\^ easily lost 
all patience with them, showing himself only too ready 
to hand them over to Gothe and the Duke. Certainly 
a more strict and professional supervdsion of details was 
sadly needed at Weimar. The lack of it left all sorts of 
trifles rather at loose ends. Duke Charles complains 
for instance that a supernumerary was figuring in a cast- 
off Weimar Court-costume, which had no possible appro- 
priateness in the play enacted, and had apparently been 
authorised only by a local “ old do’ man.” Again he 
is irritated by bran-new hussar uniforms figuring among 
the troops of Wallenstein. He was annoyed, when 
Gothe’s version of Mali 07 net was put on the boards, 
by noticing benches inopportunely dotted about the 
stage so that the actors were always either dodging them 
or stumbling over them. Charles Augustus manfully 
tries to remember where they put the benches when he 
saw the play acted in Paris, and winds up by suggesting 
that the stage be made deeper. Finally, the Duke was 
grievously disturbed at a performance in March 1803 
by chattering and laughter going on behind the scenes, 
and gives notice that he will if necessary order the 
captain of the watch to bear down upon such delinquents. 

All this and much more reminds one that the Weimar 
Company never achieved anything much above the 
standard of first-rate amateurs. The whole manage- 
ment is amateurish, including the declaration of martial 
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law for the behoof of supernumeraries and scene-shifters. 
And yet .the Weimar Court Company, with all its defects, 
was the best stock-company in Germany, after Schroder’s 
company at Hamburg, and those managed by Mand 
first at Alannheim and then at Berlin. 

In those days all German theatres looked to Weimar 
for new plays, and accordingly we find that The Nephew 
his Own Uftcle was despatched by Schiller in MS. to 
Iffland at Berlin on May i6th, 1803, two days before its 
first performance at Weimar. A copy went to Hamburgh 
on May 23rd, and on June 2nd another was sent to 
Leipzig. If Schillers most definite function at the 
Weimar Theatre must be named, it was that of play- 
wright to which he aspired in his youth at Mannheim. 
The last of his finished productions was a translation 
for the Weimar Company of Racine’s Phedy-e^ completed 
in January 1805, a year after he had given them William 
Tell^ and four months before he died, 

Louis Benoit Picard, from whose E 7 icore des Me- 
Picard’s life -Schiller translated the present play, 

and German was born at Paris in July 1769, and died there 
translators. 1 828. The edition 

used by Schiller in making his translation was printed 
at Paris in 1802, twelve years after the comedy was 
first performed, and just before Schiller occupied himself 
with it. The success of this play in 1791 was Picard’s 
first achievement as a popular playwright. In 1801 he 
turned director and inaugurated peiibrmances at the 
Salle Louvois, which occupied what is now the Place 
Louvois. His company had formerly acted at the 
Odeon, which had recently been destroyed by fire. 
The great Napoleon was prompt in subsidising Picard’s 
new theatrical enterprise at the rate of ^400 a month, 
and soon added the management of the Italian opera to 
his duties. In November 1807 the direction of the 
^ See below, p. xxxi. , note. 
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Paris Opera, and after i8i6 that of his old troupe of 
the Salle Louvois — housed in the newly-built Od^on — 
devolved upon Picard. 

For twelve years, 1795-1807, he was himself an 
actor, but retired from the stage just before he became a 
member of the French Academy. The tone adopted by 
the Chancellor, M. Viliemain, at the academic funeral 
service of Picard, is not enthusiastic. “ His name,'’ said 
the Chancellor, must always be uttered in the land of 
Moli^re’s birth ; and death, in the act of extinguishing 
the flame of his high repute, once more brings up for 
our scrutiny all his title-deeds to fame.” One comic 
opera, Les VisitandvieSj and one comedy, La petite ville^ 
are what survives, although five other plays figure with 
them in the Thedtre Choisi de Picard of 1881. He 
wrote ninety-four pieces, and lived not quite sixty years, 
and the surprising thing is perhaps not that so few 
but that any of them outlived him. But we should 
remember that he produced many of his w’orks in 
collaboration with other waiters. 

The earliest sign that Picard’s reputation was ex- 
tending from France into Germany is the publication 
in 1797 at Leipzig of L. F. Huber’s version of Les 
Suspects^ a musical farce by Picard and Duval In 
1803 came Schiller’s two translations, and four versions 
from Picard appeared in the serial publication of plays 
entitled the Neueste Deutsche Schaubuhne, Iffiand, 
mentioned above as an actor and a manager, made 
three <5f them, which are not so interesting as other 
plays by this actor, who, indeed, never really shone as a 
playwright. The fourth of these versions, first published 
in 1 803, written by the notorious Count Augustus von 
Koisebue, is the best of them, chiefly hecause Kotzebue 
had the wit to select Picard’s hest comedy, La petite 
ville^ which he called Die FranzosiscJien Kleinstddtery to 
distinguish it from a play of his ^vn. This Geranaii 
version is by no means improved by such iocal hits as 
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Kotzebue’s invention supplies, and certainly vies with 
its French original in commonness and slovenliness of 
diction. One man there was who coi^d outbid Kotzebue 
and Picard in these respects, K. G. Winkler, whose 
nom de guerre was Theodor Hell, and Picard suffered 
translation at his hands. Quite as bad as any of 
WinklePs was a translation published at Prag in 1829, 
by a certain Dr. Birch, 

Wliatever may be Picard’s grievance against Whnkler 
Schiller’s Bii'ch, he certainly did not suffer in 

style and SchillcPs hands. By Schiller he was not so 
Eilco7^d&s niuch translated as transfigured. Thanks to 
Mejtechmes. g, Hghtness of touch and an easy delicacy of 
style, which never visited Picard even in his dreams, 
and which only belonged to Schiller during the last few 
years of his life,^ The Nephew his Ow 7 t U 7 icle has 
outlived its French original as well as all other German 
translations from Picard. The present play, unpretend- 
ing as it is, deserves and has obtained a modest place 
indeed, but still a place among the very few German 
comedies which still deserve to be read, and even, 
should occasion arise, to be acted. 

Apart from the charm of Schiller’s diction, and the 
grace of accurately drawn manners communicated 
chiefly, if not solely, by its translator, our play depends 
upon its plot, and its plot is Picard’s adaptation of one 
of the commonplaces of the ancient and modem stage. 
It hinges upon a complete and palpably impossible 
resemblance between two characters. All the ludicrous 

^ Certainly Schiller’s early work shows neither delicacy nor 
ease. Wieland told him so when the two first met at Weimar, on 
July 23rd, 1787. “He is by no means satisfied/' writes Schiller, 

‘ ‘ with what I have produced so far. He assures me that he 
never has doubted that I have it in me to become a great writer, 
and he gives me credit for bold outlines and intricate compositions ; 
but complains of my lack of delicacy and definiteness, and says 
that I sin against good taste,” 
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complications, — the payment of monies to the \\Tong 
person, the mistaking by servants, wife, and family of a 
stranger for his dotible, the head of the house, — may be 
found in Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors and T^d.telfih 
Night, In tlie former the confusing resemblances are 
between twin brothers, in the latter between Sebastian 
and his twin sister disguised as a page. This use of 
the resemblance between twins goes back to the Greek 
original of Epicharmus or Posidonius, worked up by 
Plautus in his Me^iaeckmi, 

Picard’s title, E 7 ico 7 -e des MhieckmeSj Aiiotlm- B^'ace 
of Menaeclmii,^ is a reminiscence of the Plautine title, 
but refers directly to Regnard’s Les Mhtechnies,, which 
Picard himself may easily have seen on the Paris stage ; 
for although Regnard’s Meneclnnes was first acted in 
1706, it long enjoyed, what it still deseiv^es, a great 
reputation, being in many ways superior to its namesake 
by Plautus. A comedy by Le Noble, which was very 
similar in plot, preceded Regnard’s by upwards of ten 
years, and Moli^re’s A^nfkiiryon,, — which rings the 
changes both comic and tragic upon a duplication of 
Amphitryon and Sosie by Jupiter and Mercury, — was 
brought out in 1668. Finally Rotrou’s Les MenecJmies^ 
a spirited though a comparatively close adaptation of 
the Plautine Me^iaeckmi^ had considerable vogue in 
1636, when it first appeared in print. Hence Picard’s 
title was most cleverly invented, with its reference to 
Regnard’s well-known play and to earlier ones not 
all of them wholly forgotten, and its suggestion of a 
new twist of the hand in the performance of a stale 
trick. 

Just what this new “ twist ” of Picard’s was, is con- 
veyed by Schiller’s title of The Nepheu^ Ms Own Unde. 
This innovation is expounded by Picard in his preface 
to the 1821 edition of E^tcore des /VfenecMnes, substanti- 
ally as follows : — To make new capital out of the thread- 
bare device of family likeness, I hit on the idea of a 
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nephew who should be his uncle’s counterfeit present- 
ment Accordingly my innovation consists in giving to 
one of the two persons thus closety resembling each 
other, a certain authority over his double. I admit that 
my device involves greater improbabilities than the old 
one of twins, and yet if only my auditor will forget to 
say “ This is impossible,” and give himself over to the 
plot, I think he will be amused by some new situations 
in my play, even after the other MmaecJmit. 

Picai'd’s plot may be thus summarised : A duel 
'Blot The nephew Captain Dorsigny, — who is 

Nephew his in love with his cousin Sophia, the daughter 
Own Unde. former guardian, Colonel 

Dorsigny, — ^to disguise himself in his uncle’s uniform and 
fly from Strasburg to his uncle’s house in Paris. On 
arriving there he learns that Colonel Dorsigny has gone 
to Toulon to bring back young Lormeuil, who is shortly 
to marry Sophia, To prevent this marriage of which 
he now first hears, the nephew decides to personate his 
own uncle, and proceeds to do so most successfully 
with the assistance of Mrs. de Mirville, his sister, and 
his servant, Champagne. Mrs. de Dorsigny hears from 
her supposed husband that Lormeuil is dead and that 
Sophia, — who has meanwhile been taken in and has 
avowed to her supposed father that she is in love with her 
cousin Dorsigny, — ^inust marry his nephew, the Captain, 
whose speedy arrival is announced by Champagne, 

Unfortunately before the masquerading nephew has 
time to take off his uncle’s clothes and return in his 
own, Colonel Dorsigny, the uncle, arrives with Lormeuil. 
To Lormeuil whose identity she does not, of course, 
fathom, Sophia announces his own death and her father’s 
consent to her marriage with her cousin. But In the 
meantime Lormeuil has simplified (see p. xvii., note) 
matters by mistaking Mrs. de Mirville for Sophia^ and 
falling in love with her. She of course is in love with 
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him. The first climax of mystification is reached in a 
scene between Mrs. de Dorsigny and the real uncle, 
her husband, neither of whom succeeds in understanding 
what the other is talking about. 

Enter Champagne in the confidential stage of drunken- 
ness. Mistaking the uncle for the nephew, he reveals 
the whole plot A second mystification ensues, for 
Champagne, to retrieve his error, gets the uncle arrested 
for the nephew, and packs him off to Strasburg. A too 
officious friend, Valcour, reverses matters by bringing 
back the uncle, whom he also mistakes for the nephew. 
All complications are then disentangled, and the play 
winds up smoothly with the double marriage of Lormeuil 
and the nephew with Mrs. de Mirvdlle and Sophia. 

The more violent improbabilities here accumulated 
arise from the ages to be assigned respectively Criticism, 
to the uncle, the nephew, and to Sophia. 

Sophia is fifteen, — this we are told and must the play, 
accept in spite of the vast knowledge and extraordinary 
tact attributed to the young lady, — her father, the 
Colonel, was supposably twenty or tv^enty-five at her 
birth, and must now be thirty-five or forty. To give 
the slightest colour of verisimilitude to the preposterous 
resemblance between nephew and uncle, Picard re- 
peatedly insists that they are about of an age, and 
accordingly the nephew, Captain Dorsigny, can hardly 
be under thirty. 

On the other hand in order to justify the romantic 
attachment between the cousins, Sophia is made to say 
that she and Captain Dorsigny were brought up together; 
furthermore the authority, which Picard makes such a 
point of giving to Colond Dorsigny over his double and 
nephew, is that of a guardian. If Captain Dorsigny 
was brought up with Sophia as her fatheris ward it is 
more or less \'ioIently impossible that he should be 
more than twenty-two at a time when she was fi&eea. 
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To these points may be added the absurdity of supposing 
in the case of a nephew and his uncle anything like 
the close resemblance frequently observed between twin 
brothers. Perhaps, though, it is wrongheaded to go 
into such details and make so long a list of small 
grievances against a farcical comedy. It might be 
argued that in such a plot one or two absurdities and 
impossibilities would be tiresome, but when they swarm 
they keep each other in countenance. Towards the 
end one is prepared to have any one character’s identity 
confused with that of any other, and the auditor is 
transported into a world of amusing surprises where 
every one is always on the point of being ^ some other 
person of the same name.’ 

At all events, so far as Picard’s play really amused his 
audience, it appears to elude this criticism; but however 
unimportant the improbabilities involved in Picard’s plot 
may be deemed, it is certainly a safe assertion that 
his Encore des MhiecJmies bears no comparison in 
style and charm with similar plays, applauded at Paris 
a generation before and a generation after the ^ barbar- 
ous ’ Revolutionary years. Hardly any of Picard’s flaws, 
except those inherent in the plot, deface Schiller’s 
translation which has many merits of its own, and yet 
when Der Neffe a/s Onkel was brought out at Weimar 
on May i8th, 1803, it attracted only passing notice. 
Neither of Schiller’s versions from Picard had much 
vogue in Germany. A summer engagement at Lauch- 
stadt postponed the first performance of The Parasite ^ — 
Schiller’s version of Picard’s Mddiocre et Ra 7 npa 7 if^ — but 
it had no great success when it was played at Weimar, 
and the same holds good of both plays as performed at 
Berlin, Hamburg, and elsewhere. 

This was not w^holly the fault of the plays, for the 
German theatre-goer of that day took his play- going 
solemnly, and while he was willing to listen to Schiller’s 
Walle 7 istein from half-past fi\^e in the afternoon until 
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ten at night, a comedy, perhaps especially one by 
Schiller, was apt to make him uncomfortable. Konier 
had all this in mind in telling Schiller not to count on 
success for Turaitdot at Dresden. “Our public,” he 
substantially urged, “ look to the author of Mary Stuart 
for solemn tragedies not for fun, and they will, I fear, 
weigh the question nicely, and conclude that there is far 
more solidity of character about The Maid of Orleans 
than the Chinese princess Turandot can possibly be 
credited with.” 

Of the first performance of The Nephew his Own 
U 7 icle at Weimar, Schiller wrote to Gothe on May 30th, 
1803: — “My bit of a comedy amused the audience, 
and there is no gainsaying that it acts uncommonly 
w’ell.” He then mtimates that the actors, not being 
tied down by verse, were by no means letter-perfect in 
their parts, and made up a great deal as they went 
along. “ So then,” Schiller adds, “ since the whole 
conception and plot are borrow'ed,^ and since the w^ords 
were largely improvised, I can claim but little credit for 
the result.” 

Though it may be admitted that a clever actor’s 
happy improvisations might help many a trans- Picard’s 
lation, it is certain that this one of Schiller’s, 
made at a time when the familiar grace and and“^ 
ease of his style had reached their perfection, fmproTe- 
needs to be taken and given just as he wrote it, ments. 
fresh from The Bride of Messhta^ and full of his coming 
masterpiece of William Tell. His version of Picard’s 
play is minutely faithful, and yet the clearness of outline 
instinctively given by Schiller makes a veiy perceptible 

^ Tills statement of Schiller’s makes it difficult to believe that 
he can be made responsible for ihs Hamburg MS. (see below, 
notes on p. 59, 1. 14, and on p. 41, 1. 24), which has hitherto 
been regarded as the copy of the present play sent by Schiller to 
Hamburg, see above, p. xxiv. 
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difference, especially in the minor characters. Picard 
leaves all of them more or less colourless. They all 
seem to be talking by rote and just alike. This is 
especially noticeable in the case of Valcour and the 
Solicitor, SchillePs superior grasp of individual charac- 
teristics also appears in the livelier impression made by 
his Champagne, who is far worthier than Picard’s to 
represent the inimitable Valentin of Regnard’s Menechmes. 
This point is illustrated by Schiller’s substitute for the 
boast of Picard’s Champagne that he is a ‘^man of genius.” 
Schiller’s Champagne claims more characteristically and 
quite as- unblushingly that he is an upright servant.” 

Picard’s- confused and monotonous portrayal of all 
characters representing subordinate social types, and 
embodying gradations of social station, belonged to the 
revolutionary air which he breathed. Indeed the notion 
of how an aristocratic lady would behave and what she 
could say, exemplified in the present play by Picard’s 
Mrs. de Mirville and her aunt Mrs. de Dorsigny, is 
not drawn from real life. Chapter and verse for it all 
could only be found in certain lurid harangues frequent 
in those days at club meetings of Jacobins or Cordeliers. 
Picard complains in the preface to Mediocre ei Rmn^pant 
that Regnard and others, having before them manners 
and conditions of society that were stable, could work 
with the confident hope that their successful plays would 
maintain themselves on the boards for a hundred years, 
whereas he and his contemporaries found ail habits and 
institutions in a state of flux, and began their career as 
play-wrights at a time when there were no stable or 
characteristic manners and customs. This may be 
taken, if one chooses, as Picard’s answer to Duke 
Charles Augustus’s abuse of the * barbarous ’ contempor- 
French comedies. 

Schiller devoted six weeks, from March eSth to May 
1 2th, 1 803, to the preparation of the present play and 
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of its mate, TJie Parasite^ — a translation of Picard^s 
MMiocre et Rampant^ ou le Moyen de Pa?'- 
ve?iir. To The Nephew his Ow?i U?icle he can comic 
scarcely have given half of the time, since The 
Parccsite is not only a longer play, but had to be turned 
into prose from the rhymed alexandrines of the original, 
whereas the shorter original of the present play was 
itself waitten in prose. Schiller plainly' considered The 
Parasite a work of more substantial merit than its mate 
now under consideration, but no one can be found to 
agree with him. Everyone can now see that such 
slender comic vein as he possessed qualified him rather 
for the sprightly treatment of farcical situations like 
those of the present play than for the telling delineation 
and humorous caricature of human nature, which are 
sadly lacking in The Parasite and its French original. 

Of this Schiller was himself not unaware, as may be 
seen in his letter to a friend concerning an abandoned 
project of his for writing an original comedy. “ Do not 
fancy,” says he, that I believe myself unequal to that 
species of comedy whose effects depend upon ludicrously 
complicated situations rather than on humour and ridi- 
culous characters ; but when all is said and' done, I am 
far too serious to be interested for long in anything that 
is wholly superficial.” Evidently the deeper qualities 
of Aristophanes and Moli^re were a sealed letter to the 
senous-minded Schiller, quite as much as to his theatre- 
going German admirers, and, although Gothe and he 
had persuaded each other that some such play as The 
Nephew his Own Uncle was absolutely required, it was 
a great concession for Schiller to devote as much as a 
fortnight to the task of producing it. 
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dramatis personae 

Colonel de Dorsigny. 

Mrs. de Dorsigny. 

Sophia, their Daug^hter. 

Frank de Dorsigny, their Nephew. 
Mrs. de Mirville, their Niece. 
Lormeuil, Sophia’s Intended. 
Valcour, young Dcrsigny’s Friend. 

A Solicitor. 

Two Sergeants. 

A Driver. 

Jasmin, a Servant in Dorsigny's House. 
iHREE Lackeys. 
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eintreten, mo id) f)ereingefommen bin ? 15 

<5roeiter Xtuftritt 

^ran5 Dorfigny unb dt^ampagne, beibe in ITCdntcI 
eingcn)idclt. Paiconr. 

(feinen Ittantel an Cbnmpagne aBgebcnb). 
(£i^ guten Xtbenb^ lieber Palcour ! 20 
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ACT I 


Fommft Hnb roosu biefe fonbcrBarc 

^tusftafficrung — Biefc PerucPe unB bxe\e Uniform, bk 
ntd]t x)on bcinem Ucgimcnt ift ? 

Uteiner 5 id|erJ>eU mcgcn. — 3 ^ 

5 mid] mit meinem 0bn[tIicutenant gcfd]Icigen ; or ift 
fd]iocr Dcnmnbet, unb id^ fomme, mid] in paris 5U 
t)erbergcm tDeil man mid] aBer in nteinor eigenen 
Uniform gar 5U Ieid]t cr?onnt, fo B]aBe id]’5 fiirs fid]orftc 
geE]aItoiT, bas KofEim meines 0n!el5 an^nefynm. 
to iUir ftnb fo sicmUd] non cinem Uitcr, toie bu rooift, 
unb oinanber an (Seftalt, an tSroge, an 5 arBc Bis 5um 
UerrDod]feIn dl]nlid], iinb fuBren iiberbics nod] etnorici 
Uamen. X>cr oin5ige Untcrfd]iob ift, ba§ ber 0 Bcrft 
cine pcriicfe tragf unb id] meinc eigncn ^aare — 
15 3^fei feitbcm id] mir fcine periidc unb bic 

Uniform fciitcs Hegimcnts 5ulegtc, crftaunc id] fclBft 
iiBer bic gro^c 3 B]nIid]!cit mit il]m, 3^^ bicfcm 2 (ugcTn 
blid fomme id] an unb bin erfreut, bid] fo punftlid] 
bci bcm Henbe5t)0U5 5U ftnben. 

20 2Saitconr+ ^ei bem Henbe5D0U5 ? U)ie ? ^at fie 
bir and] roas baoon nertraut ? 

5 ie? U)eld]efie? 

Uun, bic B]uBfd]e X)ame, bie mid] in 
cittern Bidet f]ie£]er befd]ieben I 0 u bift mein 5 reunb, 
25 Porfigny, unb id] f]abe nid]t 5 <Sef]eime 5 oor bir, 

0 ie aderliebfte Dame I 
XDoriiber Iad]ft bu ? 

fd]6ne Dame, Ualcour, 

Du? 

30 Das Billet ift non mir. 

SJakout* (£itt fd]dnes Quiproquo, 5um Ceufet — 
IDas fddt bir aber ein, beine Briefe nid]t 3U unter- 
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5eid]ncn ? — £cute r>0]i mcincm 5 d}lag fonncn fxd^ 
hci foId^CTT Billets auf etmas aan5 anchors Bed^nuita 
tnad^cn — bd cs fo ftebt, cjut ! lUir nel^incH 
cinanber niebts iibel, Dorjigity — 2lIfo id] bin bcin 
gcI]orfar!ier Wiener. s 

IDartc bod]! XOavnm eilft bu fo I]in= 
loeg ? lag tnir otel baran, bid] 3U fprcdieit/ ebe 
id] mid] oor jemaub auberem fcjjen lieg. 3^ bi*aud]c 
bcincs Beiftanbes, roir muffen 2 ibrebe miteinanber 
ncJimen. 10 

S[^aicout+ (Sut — T)u fannfi ciuf mid] 5dI]Ien ; aber 
jefet Ia§ mici]/ id] babe bringenbe (5efd]dftc — 

5 o? 3^fet ba bu mir einen ^ienft 
cr5cigen follft ? — 2iber 3U cinem galantcn ^Ibontcucr 
I]atteft bu <3cit ilbrig. 15 

SJa'icout*^ Das md]t, lieber Dorjigny. ^ber id] 
mu§ fort, man ermortet mid]. 

XDo? 

Beim L’h ombre. 

X>ie gro^e 2tngelegenl]eit ! 20 

Severs beifeite ! 3^ hahe bort (Selcgem 

t]eit, bie 5 d]rDefter beines 0briftlieutenant5 511 fel'jen — 
Ste hfilt was auf mid], id] roil! bir bei il]r bas IDort 
reben. 

Bun, meinetroegen. 2 Iber tl]u’ mir ben 25 
(SefaEen, meincr 5 d]rx)efter, ber 5rau oon Bciruille, iin 
Borbeigeijeit triffen 5x1 laffcn, bag man fie I]ier im 
(Sartenfaal erroarte — Benue mid] aber nid]t, i]orft 
bu, 

Da fei auger Sorgen. 3 *^ 3*^ 

3eit ba^u, unb will es il]r J]inauf fagen laffen, objie fxe 
nur einmal 3U fei]eu. Ubrigens bel]alte id] mir’s nor, 
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hex emer anbem (5elegeixfyxt il^re nciljere Befamitfdjaft 
5u Jd, fdiat,e ben ^Svxxbei- ju [ebr, nm Jc 


^ fritter 2Iuftritt 

Xiorfigny, £f;ampagnc. 

.gum (Sffid braudje icfi feineit Beiftanb 

fo gar nohg nidit — €5 ift mir meniger urn bas Per- 
Bergen ju tb^xxn, benn vMeid^t faUt es ntentan^ ei„ 

" 2e?u°2n ‘J^oufine Sopliie 

Was Ste fiir ein gliicflictier JlTann 
ftn^ gnabigcr £,err ! _ Sie fe£;en 3I;re (Seliebte mieber 
nnb id} Oeufjt) metne 5rau! a^ann gebfs wkboi: 
T5 jurud €Ifag — IDir lehtm wk bie Cngel, &a icir 
tiin|' 5 tg Jcctlen rr>ett r>on ctnant)er tDaren, 

$ot!fi 0 n»* StiEI X)a fommt metne Sdimefter ! 

Dierter 3tuftritt 
Dorigc. Jrau eon OTiroille. 

=0 i>. mvHUc. 7lkl fxnb Ste es? Set’n Ste non 

fyt^en voiKfommen 1 

fangi**^^***^^ tjerjlidjer (Smp^ 

S=r. ». SKitPiMe, Das ift fa redit fdjon, bag Ste 
=3un5 fo u6errafd,en! Ste fd,retben, bag Sie etne 
range Setfe norljatten, non ber Sie fru£jeftcn 5 i,t 
emem Dtonat jurucf feitt fo.mten, unb niel tEa^ 
oaroiif [mb 5k I^kr, ^ 
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(Scfd^rie&cn I]dtf id], un 5 an men ? 

^In mdnc Cantc I (Sicbt bcu 
(Ibainpagne, hex fcincn lllanici ablest.) Wo ift 5 cun abcr 
Xicrr i:)on Cormeuil ? 

XDcr ift ber £]crt* non Conneuil ? 5 

3 ^^ funftiger 5 d]tDiogcrfobn. 

Sage mir, fiir wen I]dltft bu mid]? 
t)+ Xcun, bod] mobl fur meinen 

0 nfel I 

^t>rftgnt)+ 3P’^ tnoglid] ! XHcino ScXmefter erfennt 10 
tnid] nid]t ? 

Sd]rDefter ? Sie — mein X 3 rubcr ? 
3^ — Gruber. 

Das Xann nid]t fein. T)a5 ift 
nid]t inoglid]. Xllein ^^ruber ift bei feincm X^egiment 15 
311 Strabburg, mein Brubcr trdgt fein eigenes b]aar, 
unb bos ift and] feine Uniform nid]t — unb \o gro^ 
and] fonft bie 2d]nlid]!ett — 

^orflgnt|+ €tne Sbrenfad]e, bie aber fonft nid|t 
niel 5U bebeuten Iiaben roirb, bjat mid] genotigt^ meine 20 
(Samifon in aEer (Sefd]rDinbigfeit 5U nerlaffen ; um 
nid]t erf aunt 5U wetben, ftedte id] mid] in biefen Hod 
unb biefe periide, 

3ff’^ moglid] ? — 0 fo Ia§ bid] 
t]er3lid] ixmarmen^ lieber Bruber — 3^/ fange id] 25 
aUf bid] 3U erfennen! 2tber bie Hfjnlidjfcit ift bod] 
gans erftaunlid]. 

HTein 0nM ift alfo abroefenb ? 

SP'lirDilfte* 5i^eilid], ber J^eirat megen* 

0er ^eirat? — Weldiet £]eirat? 30 

5opf]ien5, meincr doufine* 

IDos t]or’ id] ? SopI]ie foU I]eiratcn ? 
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nidf? ^*’'**^“*’ ^ ^cigt bu t'5 t)^nn 

$ot;flatH). 2TJctn (Sott ! 3:Tein ! 

. (naljcri fic^). eiit Wort miffcii 


pu t.. awitwac. von Cormmil, cin alter 

Krtcgsfamerat) bes Q)nMs, bev 5U tEoiiIoti tcol^nt, Bat 
tur femen 5 oI)n urn Soptjicn angeI;aIteiT — Ser junge 
Lormemt foU ein fetjr IteBenstourbiger JHann fein, fagt 
man; mtr I]aben it;it nod? nid?t gefel?en. Ser ®n!el 
t^olt iJjn 3U Toulon ah; bann xooUen fie cine roette 
Heife sufammen mad?en, urn id? meif nid?t mcld?e 
€rbjd?aft tn Beftfe ju ncl?men. 3,: dnem ZTIonat 
oenfon fte juriid ju fein, unB »enn Bu alsBann nod? 

15 Ba bift, fo fannft Bu jur J^od? 3 eit mit tan 3 en. 

SotfiflttJ). 2 td?, lieBe 5d?me[ter ! — HeBIidier 
C^antpagne 1 2 latet, I?dft_ mir ! IPenn i£?r mir nid?t 
beifteqt, fo ift es aus mit mir, fo Bin id? oerlorcn ! 

^-v, p, aWitplCc, rDas I?aft Bu Benn, SruBer ? 

=0 IT) as ift Bir ? 

e^rtwtpttgnc. ZTCein ^err ift oerlieBt in feine Confine 
SfttrPiac. 211?, ift es Bos ! 

_ ®orfl 9 ttp. SiefewtglucfferigeBjeiratBarf imn unB 
itimmermelir 5 U ftaiiB fommen. 

2 s Pt SJlirPillc* <£5 mirB fd?a)er I?alten, fie riid* 

gongig ju mad?en. 23eiBe Pater fmB einig, bas dPort 
ift gegeBcn, Bie 2Irti!eI finB aufgefcfet, unB man ertoar= 
tet B o§ nod? Ben 23rautigam, fte ju unter 5 dd?nen unB 
aB3ufd?rtegen. 


, — -EjorenSie— (trittsroifcfce 

beiBc) 3d? t?aBe einen fuBIimen Cinfall ! 

Sopftflttp* 2JeBe! 


n 
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Sie Iiabcn ciitmat t)cn ^Infaiig gc^ 
tnad)t, 3£jren 0nfei r>or 5 iiftc{Ien ! Blciben 5te babet ! 
5ul^rcu Sie bte HcJtte burcb. 

<£in fd^ones ZlTiitd/ iint bic 

51; Ijciratcn ! 5 

Zcur gcmad] i Caffcn Sic mid] 
inehicn plan cntroidelm — Sic fpiclcn al\o 
0 nMl Sic fxnb nun j^err bier tin J^an^e, unb 3 ^ 1 ^* 
erftes <Sc[d7dft i[t, bic hewn^te ^cirat luicbcr auf= 
5ul]cbcn — Sic Jiabcn ben jungen Comtcuil ttidti mit= 10 
briugen fonnen, roctl cr — mcil cr geftorben ift — 
linterbeffen crl]dlt 5i^au non 4)orfignY cinen 3 ricf i3on 
3 ^>nen/ al5 bent Hejfcn, tuorin Sic urn bic (Eoiifiue 
anlialten — X>a5 ift mein 2tmt ! 3'i] Kouricr^ 

ber ben ^rief non Stra^burg bringt — von 15 
X>orfignY ift pcrlicbt in it^ren ZTcffcn ; fie nimmt biefen 
Dorfd]Iag mit ber beften 2trt non ber IDcIt aitf; fie 
tcilt i£]n 3 ^R^R/ it]rcm <£I]cl]crrn, mit^ unb Sie 
taffen fidi’s, trie biEig, gef alien, ^un ftcEen Sie fid], 
als rDcnn Sie aufs ciligfte uerreifen mii^tcn ; Sie geben 20 
ber Cante unbebingte I?olImad]t, biefe Sad]e 511 €nbe 
3u bringen. Sie reifen ab, unb ben anbern Cag 
erj'dieinen Sie in 3 ^^^^^ naturlid]en ^aaren unb in 
ber Uniform y^ves Hegiments toieber, als xverni Sie 
eben fpornftreid]5 non < 5 aniifon I^erfdmen. 25 

Die ^eirat gef]t nor fid]; ber 0nM fommt ftattlid] 
ange3ogcn mit feinem 23 rdutigam, ber ben pla^ glild^ 
lid] befell finbet, unb nid]t5 53cffer5 5U tb^un l]at, als 
um3u!el]ren unb fid] entoeber ju Coulon ober in 
0ftinbien cine S^an 3U I]olcn. 30 

<Slaubft bu, mein ©nfel luerbe bas fo 

gebulbig — 
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® er wixb aufbraufcn, ba^ r>erftcl|t 
fid) 1 <£5 roirb l^eig toerbcn am ^liifang — 2lhet cr 
liebt Sic ! cr licbt fcinc vLod)ter I Sic gcbcn ifyn bie 
bcftcn IDortC/ pcrfprcd)cn ii)nt cine Stixhe roll artiger 
5 (Snfcld)cn, 5 ic il^m allc fo dbntid) fcl)cn foEcn, trie 
Sic fcibft. (£r lad^t, bcfdnftigt fid), unb allcs ift 
rergeffeu, 

3d| trci§ nid)t ift cs bas ^ollc 
biefes cSinfads, aber cr fdngt an mid] 3U reisen. 

10 0 cr ift I)immlifd|/ ber (Sinfall I 

£)Ot*flgn>)+ Cuftig genug ift cr, aber tmr nid)t 
ausfuEjrbar — Zfieme: Cantc trirb mid) troI)I fixr ben 
®n!ct anfc£)cn ! — 

b)abc id )’5 bod) ! 

IS 3a, im erften ^lugcnblidc. 

It>ir muffen it)r fcinc ^ext laffcn, 
aus ber Cdufd)ung 311 fommen. IDcnn irir bic §cit 
bcnu^cn, fo braud)cn rrir and] nur cinen ^lugcnblicf 
— £5 ift jc^t 2 Ibcnb, bic ®u]tfcli)cit fommt uns 3U 
20 ftatten ; biefe £id)tcr Icud)tcn nici)t l')cE genug, urn ben 
blntcrfd)ieb bcmcrflid) 5U Tnad)cn, X>cn Cag braud)ft 
bu gar nid)t 3U ertrarten — bu crfidrft fogteid), ba§ bu 
nod) in ber Zladit roicber fortreifen miiffcft, unb morgen 
crfd)cinft bu in bciner traf)rcn perfon. (5cfd)rrinb ans 
25 XOexf I trir fjoben feine §eit 3U rerlicrcn — Sd)reibc 
ben Brief an unfcrc Cante, ben bcin (Zb.ampagm als 
Kouricr uberbringen foil unb trorin bu um Sopf)ien 
anf)dltfi 

(an ben Sc^reibtifeb gebenb). Sd)treftcrl 
30 Sd)tDcftcr I bu mad)ft mit mir, tros bu roidft 

(fic^ bie b)dnbc reibenb). XDie freuc id) 
mid) ilber mcinen ffugcti €infalt! Sd)abc, bag id) 
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fd]on emc I]aBc ; icB !onntc Bier cine fjauptroEe 
fpielen, anftatt jefet Blog 5 cn Pertrauten 5U madden. 

XDie bas, Cbampagne ? 

<£i nun, bas ift gan5 iiatiirixd]. incin 
^err gilt fiir jeinen 0 nM^ id) roixrbc ben £)crrn r>ou 5 
Cormeuil tJorftcITen, unb roer tpeig, loas mir am €nbc 
nid>t nod| BliiB^en fonnte, roemt meiue pcrbammte 
^eirat — 

XDaBrt^aftig, meiiic Confine I)at 
Hrfad]e^ ftd] barxiBer ju BetriiBen I 

(jicgcit ben Brief unb giebt ibn an Cbain* 
pagtic). £jicr ift ber Brief. HicBd’ C5 nun cin, trie bu 
roitlft I Dir iiBerlaff id] mid]. 

Sie foUen mit mir 5ufricbcn fein — 
3 u roenig ^lugenBIiden rrerbe id] bamit als Kouricr 15 
pon Stra^Burg anfommen, gefpornt unb geftiefclt^ 
triefenb pon 5 d]ipeig. — 5 ie, gndbiger Bjerr, l]alten 
fid] madcr. — BTut, Dreiftigfoit, llnpcrfd]dmtJ]ett, 
ipenn’s notig ift. — Den 0 nfel gefpi^^B, Dante 
angeful]rt, bie BicBte gcBeiratet, unb, roenn atfes 20 
porBei ift, ben Beutet ge5ogen unb ben reblid]en Diencr 
gut Be^aMt, ber biefen J[]errlid]feitcn 

perI]olfen Bat. (ab) 

S!JlirPiKc> Da !ommt bie Canto. Sie toirb 
bid] fiir ben ©n!el anfct]en. Ci]u’, als rDcnn bu not- 25 
tpenbig mit il]r 5U reben Bdtteft, unb fd]icf’ mid] rreg, 
2 tBcr was roerb’ id] ii]r bemx fagen ? 

titles, roos ein galanter Bcann 
feiner Sr an nur Brtiges fagen fann. 
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5unftcr ^luftritt 

^rau Don IlurDtllc* ^rau ooit Dorftany. 
^ran3 non Dorftgny* 

fSflit'oiUc^ Komtncn Sic bod]/ Itcbe ^Tantc 1 
5 (5cfd]rDinb I bcr 0n!cl ift angcfonnnen* 

XDic ? Was ? Zliein Hlann ? 

— 3^ rDcd^rt^afttg, ba ift er I — J^cr5lid] roiltfommcn, 
lieber X>orfignY — So balb crtoartctc id] Sic nid]t — 
Ztun ! Sic liabm bod] cine gludlid]c Hcifc gcf]aBt ? 

lo — ^ber mic fo allcin? Wo finb 3^^^ Ccutc? 3‘^ 
l]ortc bod] 3^^^ d(utfd]C nid]t — ^Tun tt)a!]r£]aftig — 
id] befinixc mid] !aum — id] sittre oor Ubcrrafd]ung 
unb di^cubc — 

^MtHUc (t]eimlic^ 3U tbrem Bruber). ^un, fo 
IS rebe bod] ! ^Inhoortc frifd] toeg 1 

IDcil id] nur auf cincit fursen ^efud] 
I]icr bin, fo !omm’ id] allcin unb in cincr 211ict!utfd]c 

— Was aber bic ^eife betrifft/ licbc S^aii — bic Heife 

— ad] I bic ift nid]t bic g[udlid]ftc geroefem 

20 Sic crfd]rcdcn mid] I — ^s ift 

35]ncn bod] fein llnglucf 5ugcftogcn ? 

5)orfl$ni^+ r<:id]t eben mir! mir nid]t! — 2tbcr 
biefe jF]cirat — (511 ^rau non IRirDiItc) Oebe ^id]tC/ id] 
I]abc mit bcr Catxte — 

3<i] ii^id xnd]t ftbren^ mein <2)ixfcL 
(ab) 


25 
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5 ed> 5 ter 

^rau ECU 4)orfigtiy. ^ran 3 pon liorfign^N 

!>♦ liebcr Ilcanit I btcfc 

b^ctrat — 

2(u 5 btefcr jE^cirat roirb — nid)t5. 5 

Wie? ^ahen iDir md]t bas 

lUort bcs Paters ? 

5 reHid] tooH! 2 Iber 5 er Sol^n !ann 
unfere tlloditer ntd)t I^etrateiT. 

gt* So ? Hub tparum benn nid]t ? 10 

(mit ftar?cm Son). IPeil — rreil er — tot 

ift. 

gt+ i>* ^Drflgnt|> VTiexn < 5 ott/ tpcld^er ^ufall I 

(£5 ift ein red|ter X^iefer 

junge ITCann xoav, was 5 ie meiften jungcn Ceute finb^ 15 
fo etn Seiner IPiiftling. cEincn ^benb Bei ciiiem Balle 
ftel’s iljni ein^ etnem artigen i|uE>fd^en ^Idbdicn ben 
.^of 5U madden; ein Hebenbut^ler mifdjte fid) brein 
mib erlaubte fid] beleibigenbe Sdiev^e, Xer junge 
Cormeuil, lebJ^aft/ aufbraufenb^ mie man es mit 5rDan5ig 20 
3 a 5 ]ren ift, nal]m bas iibel ; ^um Ungliid mar er an 
cinen Haufer Don Profeffion geraten, ber fid] nie fd]Idgt, 
ofyio feinen 2 T(ann — 511 toten. Unb bic[e bofe < 50 ' 
iDoI]n!]eit bcJ]ieIt and] fe^t bie 0berJ]anb iiber bie 
( 5 efd]idlid]!eit feines (Segners ; ber Sofjn meines 25 
armen Si^^Rnbes blieb auf bem plo^, mit brei tot^ 
Iid]en — Stid^eit tm Ceibe. 

gt* t>* ^armi]er5iger j^immel! Was 

irmf^FPgter babei gelitten f]aben! 
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Wie ? 3)ie JTTufter i Tsi. ia ■ 
tm Hien IDiiiter gcftorbcii, fo ciel id] 

s $orflgn>)« Die[cn JDinter — gaiii redit' 

irau unb jcfet tm Sommer mu§ er beit Soim in einem 
OueC Deilieren ! — (£5 iff mir aud] |d)mer angefomtiten 
% m feinem 5d]mer3 5U »erlaffen! 2iber ber Sienft 

©ffeiere - Bern Regiment fein! Sent ift ber nZ 
Se nte, unb id] IjaBe ttur einen SpLg Ll pS ' 
gettian unb mu§ fdjott t,ente oBenb wLv 1 „ad] 
memer (Sarmfon suriidreifen. ' 

>5 V. XDie ? So Balb ? 

Sor^gttt)* ©as ift einmat ber ©ienft ] iE>as ift ui 
madjen ? ^efet auf unfere Cod]ter 3U fommen - 

v». ©as lieBe Kinb ift feBr nieber= 

^ gefjiagen unb fdjmerntutig, feitbem Sic meg maren. 

'°r) -Sie, roas id] benfe? ©iefe 

©Smad.“’'' «“^04ud]t, mar - „id]tnad, i£]rcm 

®otfi9ttJ). So ! IDiffen Sie? 

JorPSttt,. 3d] mei§ nidjts - 2IBcr fte ift fiinfteBn 
=5 3al)re alt- Kann fie nid]t fiir ftef] felBft fdjon iroap 

tiaBen, ef]mtresfiirftet£]aten? ' 

cUe^": ‘“Wl 

30 gern ***'^*”*^* -Stfmgen mod]te id] ifire ©eigung itid]t 

23emal]rc uns (Sott baoor ! 
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Siebcntcr 

5tc Dortgcn. Eopbic. 

^0pi)xC (behn Dorfignys ftu^cnb)* mciii 

Pater — 

iTmt, roas ift bir? 5ui*d^tcft bn s 
bid]^ bcmcn Pater 5U umarmen ? 

(iiadjbem er fte umarmt,r'or fi6). 5ie baben’s 
bod] gar gut^ biefe Pdter ! stiles umarmt fxc I 

Sorfignt)^ Vn wci^t toobl nod] utd]t, 
Sophie, ba§ ein nngIudPIid]er gufad beine I^etrat 10 
getreiint l]at ? 

<^ 0 pf)xc* lPeId]cr (gufall ? 

0^ £]crr aon Cormeuil ift tot 

^0piytc* Pletn (Soft ! 

ftat ftc init ben 2Iugcn ftrtcrt). ^a, nun — 15 
ID as fagft bu ba5U, metne 5opb]ie ? 

^0pi;)ic^ 3d], mein Pater ? — 3d] beflage biejen 
unglucfiid]en Plann Don J^er5en — aber id] !ann es 
nidjt anbers als fiir eiit (Slud anfeben, ba§ — ba§ fid] 
ber Cag Der^ogert, ber mid] dou 3^]^^^^^ trennt. 20 

2lber, licbes Kinb I toenn bu gegcti biefe 
^eirat — eixoas einouroenben E]atteft, roarum fagteft bu 
uns nid]t5 bapon ? XPir ben!en ja nid]t baran, beine 
P^etgung ^roingen ju toollen. 

^0pinc* Pas u>ei§ id], lieber Pater — aber bte 25 
5d]ud]ternb]eit — 

^orflgnt?* IPeg mit ber 5d]ud]ternB]eit 1 Hebe 
offen ! (£ntbecfe mir bein J^er5. 

^r> 0* 3^/ Hinb 1 i^orc beinen 

Pater 1 r meint es gut I <£r roirb bir geroig bas 30 
^efte raten. 
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Du alfo btcfen Comeuil 3 um 

uoraixs — xedit ? 

Dos md]t — aBer id} lieBte ilin md}i 
Hub bn ntod}teft fenictt Bciraten, als ben 
5 bu xoivtiidi liebft ? 

Das ift wolil natiirlid}* 

Du BcBft alfo — eineit anbem ? 
<^0pi}ic* Dos BuBe id] nid}t gefagt 

I^un, nun, Beinal^e bod} — ^erous mit 
lo ber 5prad}c 1 £ag mid} alles miffen* 

5uffe Xfinif mein Kinb I Dergig, 
ba§ es bein Pater ift, mit bent bu rebeft. 

^itbe bir ein, ba§ bu mit beinem Beften, 
beinem 3 drtlid}ften 5i*^unbe fprdd}eft — unb ber, ben 
bu tieBft, roeig er, ba§ er — gelieBt toirb ? 
topple* ^ei|ute ber ^immel I ^ein. 

3f^’5 junger 2T(enfd} ? 

©n fel}r lieBensrourbiger junger PcanU/ 
unb ber mir barum boppelt roert ift, roeit jcbermanu 
20 finbet, ba§ er 3^?uen gleid}t — ein Dermanbter uon 
uns, ber unfern P:amen ful}rt — 2Id} ! 5ie muffen ifyx 
erraten. 

Piod} nid}t gcm 5 / lieBes Kinb ! 

KBer id} erraf iJ}n 1 ^dq mette, 
25 es ift 3^11^ Petter, 5 t^un 5 DorfiguY. 

Hun, 5opBi^/ Bu antroorteft nid}ts ? 
HiHigen 5ie meine ? 

(feine ^rciibe xmterbriidenb, ror ftc^), FDir 
muffen ben Pater fpielem — 2IBer mein Kinb — bas 
30 miiffen roir benn bod} Bebenfen. 

^0ppxu IDarum Bebenfen? Htein Petter ift ber 
Befte, uerftdnbigfte — 
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4>er? (Ein Sd^minbelfopf ift er, ciit 
IDilbfang, bet in ben 5U>ci ba^ cr roeg ift, nidit 

5rDcima! an feinct? 0nfel gefdiriebcn bat 

^0pi}xc^ liber mix biat cr befto flei|tger gcfi]ne&cit, 
mein Pater I 5 

So? biat ex bas? Hub bu I>aft xbm 
taot>I — fnfd> meg geantroortet ? ^aft bu? ZliiitV 
^0pi)ie* Xlein, oh ief^ gleid^ groge Cuft bain batte. 

— Pcun, Sie nerfprad^en mir ja biefen 21ugenbnc?/ bag 
5 ie meiner Pteigung nidit entgegen \ein molltcn — lo 
Cxebe ^nuttcr^ reben Sie bod| fill* mid}* 

^orfigni)* rcun, nun, gicb nad}, lieber 
Porfigny — ift ba meiter nidits 5U mad}en — imb 
geftel}' nur, fie bdtte nid}t beffer rrdl}Ien fonnen. 

cEs ift mal}r, C5 Idgt fid} mand}es bafixr 15 
fagen — Das Permogen ift r>on beiben Sciten gleid}/ 
unb gefefet, ber Petter Iidtte and} cin bi^d}en rctd}tfinnig 
gemirtfd}aftet^ fo meig man ja, bie ^eixat bring! einen 
jungen Zncnfd}cn — fd}on in 0 rbnung — bPerm fxe 
i!}n nun iiberbies lieb B}at — 20 

0 red}t jebr, lieber Pater ! — (Erft in bem 
2lugenblide, ba man mir ben b}errn non £ormeuU 5um 
<3emal]l uorfd}lug, merfte id}, bag id} bem Petter gut 
fei — fo roos man gut fein nennt — Unb roenn mir ber 
Petter tmu aud} roieber gut todre — 25 

(feurtg), Unb roarum fotite er bos md}t, 
meine Ceuerfte — (fic^ Beftnnenb) meine gute Cod}ter ! — 
Ptun rooi}! I 3 ^ guter Pater unb ergebe mid}. 

topple* 3 ^ Petter fd}reiben? 

IPas bu millft — (t>or fid}) XOie {}ubfd} 30 
fpielt ftd}’5 ben Pater, menu man fo allerliebfte (Se= 
ftdnbniffe 5U t}6ren befommt. 
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2 Id]ter ^(uftrttt 

Dortge* ^tau t)0Ti c£I^ampagne als 

poftillou, mtt ber peitfcbc flatfdicnb. 

Iiolla ! * 

5 plai^f ba fommt cm Kourter. 

& tft cEIiatnpagne. 

ZlCctnes Dettcrs Bcbient^r ! 

(Sndbiger J^crr — gndbtge 
rci^at 5xe mid) ans mctner lInruBje I — Das ^i^dukiii 

lo i[t 5 od 7 nid)t fd'ioii 5 J^au x>on Cormeuil ? 

3 ?^% Zlein, guter nod) nid)i 

(!'(>am:^agnc^ rCod) md)t ? Dem fjimmcl [ot Dan!, 
id) Bin bod) nod) joitig gcnug gcBommcn, meinom armen 
B)errn bas £eBen ju rctteit* 

^5 IDiel Dom Potter ift bod) fein Ungtiid 

Begegnet ? 

21 Tein Zleffe ift bod) nid)t !ranf ? 

Du mad)ft mir 2tngft, roas ift 

meinem Gruber? 

20 ^eru!)igen 5ie fxd), gndbige 

Zlteiii B)err Befinbet fid) gan 5 rDoI)l ; aBer tnir finb in 
ciner graufamen Cage — IDemi 5ie rou^tcn — bod) 
5ie mcrben adcs erfat)ren, ITtein B)err I)at fid) 5 U= 
fammen genommen, ber gndbigen ^tavL, bie cr febte 

2 S gute Canto nennt, fein JE)cr 5 au 55 ufd)iittcn ; 
nerbanft er alles, roas er ift; 311 ^hyi<;^'a !)at er bas 
gro^tc Pertrauen — ^icr fd)reibt er 
unb Beflagen i!)n, 

Plein (5ott, roas ift bos ? 

30 (Heft), „^efte Canto I id) erfaf)re 
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foc&cn/ ba% Sk im Bcgrtff pnb, tncine Confine 51: oer-' 
bciratcn* Cs ift ntd>t mebr gcit, ourucf^ul^alten : id] 
Itebe Sopl^ien, — 5 ^ Cante^ menn 

fie nid]t chie beftige ^Teigung 51; ibrcm bcftinimtcn 
3 rdutigani fo fd]enfcn Sic fic mil* ! 3 ^ 5 

fo innig; ba1j3 id] geiDig nod] ibrc £icbc gcirinnc. 3 '^? 
folgc bent Cbampagne auf bom nad]; cr toirb 
3 bnen biefen ^rief ilbcrbringcn^ cr5dl]lcn, was 

id] feit jcner fd]rccflid]en Zlad]rid]t ausgeftanben haheJ‘ 

C)er gutc Potter ! 10 

firmer Porfigny I 

Pcein, cs Id^t fid] gar nid]t befdjreiben, 
mas mein arnter bjerr gelittcn I]at ! 2lber licber i]crr, 
fagte id] 511 iEjm, r)ielletd]t ift nod] niebt aGes rerloreu — 
(Sel], Sd]ur!e; fagte er 511 mir, id] fd]neibe bir bie Kebje i-. 
ahf roenn bu 5U fpdt fommft — Cr fann sutpeGen berb 
fein, lieber Cteffe. 

Unperfd]dTnter ! 

T^un, nun, 5 ie merben ja orbentlid] 
bofe, als tDcnn id] von ^fyien fprdd]e ; loas id] fage, 20 
gefd]iet]t au5 tauter 5i^^iinbfd]aft fiir itjn, bamit Sie ibn 
beffern, roeil Sie fein 0 n!el finb, 

Per gute, reblid]e Picnei* i Cr 
miG nid]t5 als bas ^efte feines ^erni ! 

<SeJ], guter dt^cunb, rul]e bid] 25 
aus I Pu roirft cs notig J]aben. 

3 <^/ 3 ^^ ©naben, id] roiG mid] ous^ 
ru£]en in ber Kud]e, (ab) 


C 
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Zlenniev 2luftritt 
Dorigc obnc CLi>ampaoinc, 

ZlmXf SorIfc ! was fagft bu ba^ii ? 

^di etvoaxtc Befel^IC/ mein Pater ] 
s cEs ift ba a'^eiter nid]t 5 311 tbuti ; 

latr inuffen fxe itjm ol^iie Seitperluft 3ur 5i-*<^u geben. 

^ber ber Petter ift ja nod] nid]t 

l]ier* 

t»+ ^otfign>)+ Semein ^riefe ttad] !ann cr ntd|t 
10 lang ausbteiben. 

Pitn — a)cnn es benn nid]t anbers ift 
— unb a>enn 5ie \o tncinen, meine £iebe — fo fei’s ! 
3d| bin’5 5 ufrieben unb tuill mid] \o einrid]tcn/ ba§ ber 
£drm ber biod] 5 eit — uorbei ift^ menn id] surudfomme 
IS — J^e ba ! ^ebiente I 


§et^nter 2 luftritt 

Prei Bebientc treten dn unb marten im fjintergrunbe. 
Portge, 

Pod] eins 1 3^^ pad]ter I]at 

20 mir rDdt]renb 3 ^]^^^^ ^tbroefent^eit srocitaufenb Ct]aler 
in IPedifeln ausbe5al][t — id] t]abe xfyxi cine Quittung 
bariiber gegeben — (£5 ift 3 ^]R^n bod] red]t ? 

Pcir ift alles red]t/ roas 5 ie ti]un/ meine 
Ciebe ! (bDat]rcnb fie bie 2Ped]fd aus cincr 5(i]rctbtafcl 
25 f]erDort]oIt, 311 ^rait non OTrrillc,) Parf id] bas (Selb 
root]! neijmen ? 

Pimm es ja^ fonft mad]ft bu bid] 

t)crbdd]tig. 
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(bcimlicb 5 U tbr). jn <3ottcs Hanicn I 
mill incine 5d]ut5cn <)ainit bcjablcn I (£aut. ttibciu cr 
hie IPecbfel bcr ^rait eoti Dorji^ity in (Etnpfang; lummt.) 
Das <Sclb eniiucrt micb^ ba^ cin DertDunfd]tcr Sd^eliii 
Don IPud^erer mid') fdion feit lanqe um buiibert pifrolcii 5 
plaat^ btc — mein Hcffe r»on ii^m gcBorgt I^at — IX^ie 
ifFs ? Sod xd] bcu poftcn bc 5 abkn ? 

cEt, bas r>erftcbt fid] ! Sicnccrbcn 
bod] metnc 3 afe feinem Gruber £ubcdid] 5ur 
geben toollcn, ber bis an bio 0 bron in 5 d]ulben ftodt ? 10 
21toine ri'idite Ijat rcd]t/ unb ivas 
ilbrig bleibt, faun man 5U biod]5oitgcfd]cn!en anmenben. 

3a/ ja/ 511 J[nod]5Cttgcfd]cn?cn ! 

(?iu 25cblcntct (Fommt)* X>ie ^tobcbdnblcriu 

bcr 5t*au aon llTirDidc. 15 

Sic !ommt rote gerufen. 3 d] 
wUi glcid] ben ^rautansug bci d]r bcftcUcn. (ab) 


€Iftcr ^tuftritt 

Derive obne ^rau non IRtrrille. 

(5U ben Sebienten). Kommt r]er ! — (5iir -o 
^ran non I^orfigny) ZTCan toirb nad] bem i^errn (5afpar/ 
unfernt ^otar, fd]idcn miiffen — 

Caffen Sic ibn lieber glcid:] 5unt 
nad]tcf[cn cinlaben; bann bonnen roir allcs nad] 
^equcmlid]feit abmad]cm 25 

Das ift it)al]r ! (511 cincm ron ben Sebienten) 
X)U/ gcl] 5um la^ itjn bos i’lcuftc I]civ 

bringcit/ mas cr I]at — (5U cincm anbern) Dn gcbft 5mn 
Iqcrrn (Safpar/ unferm Ztotar, id] la% il]n bitten, I]cutc 
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init mil* 511 ^ad?t ju cffon* — Dann BeftcRcft bn niet 
poftpfcrbe ; pun!t df lll]r muf[en fie t)or bem ^aufe 
fctn, bcitn id] mu^ in ber nocB fort — (511 einctn 

brittcn) 5i-R' Bid], 3 a 5 mm, £^ab’ id| einen fiyidicn 
5 2Iuftrag — bii l]aft Kopf; btr fann man was an-- 
pcrtraucm 

Sa^min^ <Sndbigcr J^eri*/ bas beliebt [0 3U 

[agen. 

Du iDeigt, too b^err Simon rool^nt^ ber 
10 (Selbrndfler, ber fonft meine (Sefd|dfte mad^te — ber 
meinem bTeffen immer mein eigenes (Selb borgte. 

^StjatucEjU IDarum fotlf icb ii]n nid]t 
fennen I 3 d] mar ]a immer ber poftillon be5 gndbigen 
-^errn^ y.'ltcs bteffen. 

13 <SeI] 5U ib^m, bring’ it^m biefe B|unbert 

piftolen, bie mein bl^effe il]m fd|ulbig ift, unb bie id] iE]m 
Ijiermit be5al]le. t)ergi§ aber nid]t^ bir einen €mpfang^ 
fd]ein geben 3U laffen. 

XDarum nid]t gar — 3*^] roerbe bod] !cin 
20 foId]er (S[el fein. (Die ^cbienten gcl]cn ah.) 

IDie er fid^ oerrounbern mirb, 
ber gute roenn er morgen anfommt unb bie 

bjodiseitgefdjenfe eingefauft, bie Sd^utben be5al]lt 
finbet 

25 Das glaub’ id] I (£s tfyxt mir nur leib^ 

ba§ id] nid]t §euge bauon jein !ann. 

gmolfter 2tuftritt 
Eortgc. ^Jrau non Dtirrine. 

(cilt f]erctn, beimlid] 5U it]rcm Gruber). 
30 VTladij bag bu fortfommft, Bruber 1 &>m fommt ber 
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<DnM mit cinem ^crrn ait, bev mir gans fo ausficbt, 
ix>ie ber von CormcmL 

(in elii Kabinctt flie!|cnb), T>as rodre ^ei* 

Ccufel I 

^un, rt?aru)n cilcn 5 ie bcnn fo 5 

fd]nell fort, T)or[ignv ? 

3 ^] — <SIeid| xoexb' 

icf^ roicber ba fciru 

fyt* i>* (prcfficrt). Kommcn Sic, Cantc ! 

5 ef|cn Sic bod] bie fd]oncn ITIufecn an, bic man tnir 10 
gebrad]t liat 

1>4 ^xstfi0nt)+ T)u tbuft rcd^t, mid] 511 Hate 511 
3ict]cn — 3^ r)erftcb]c mid] barauf. 3'^) bir 
au 5 fud]en bjetfen. 


Drciscbinter ^uftritt 

0bcrft Dorfigny. £ormciiiI. ^rau non Borftgnvn 
Sopt]ic, ^Jrau r>on IHirDillc, 

£)6crfi> 3^1 fomme fruE]cr 5urucf, Tilabanic, als id] 
gcbad]t b]abc, aber befto beffer ! — €rlauben Sic, bag 
id] biefen £]crrn — 20 

“v* Bittc toufcnbmal uin Pergebung, 

mcinc J^erren bie pu^b]dnblerin roartet auf uns, 
roir finb glcid] roieber ba — Komm, meinc Cod]tcr I 
(ab) 

Pfun, nun ! X^iefe pu^b^onblerin fdnntc 25 
mo£]l and] einen ^(ugenbUd marten, bdd]t' id]. 

&en barum, rocil fte nid]t marten fann 
— (£ntfd]utbigen Sic, meine J^erren. (ab) 

£!!bctft+ Pas mag feiu — aber id] foUte bod] 
benfen — 30 
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Die ^crrcn, roiffen vok tooBl, 
fra^cn nad] pnfeEidnbknuncn nid^ts ; aber filr uns fnib 
bas felu* miditige pcrfoncn. (gef^f ab, ftd ticf gcgcn 
S^onncutl t^ernctgenb) 

^6ctft4 Sum ticufcl, ba5 fcl]’ td^, man nns 
il^rctiucgcn ftel]en Id§t ! 


Vm^elintcx ^luftritt 

0bcrft Iiorftgny. ^ormcutL 

€in fd^oncr €mpfang, bas> mu§ id] fagen ! 
lo Someuit^ 3ft fo ber Brand] bci bm parifcr 
Damcn, ba^ ftc ben pu^l]dnblermnen nad]laufeU/ menu 
il]re HTdnner anfommen ? 

3'^1 Rtd]t/ voas id] baraus mad]en 

foil. 3‘i] fd]ricb, ba^ id] crft iit fcd]5 lDod)en 5 urud 
IS fcin fonntc ; id] bin unucrfcl]en5 ba, unb man ift nid]t 
int gerhxgften tncbr bariiber crfiaunt, als rocnn id] nie 
axis ber Stabt gcbommen mdre* 

SarmcuiL IDer finb bie beibcn jungen Damen, bie 
mid] fo I]ofIid] grilf ten ? 

20 ^bct^U Die eine ift meine Bid]te/ unb bie anbere 
meine Cod]ter, beftimmte Braut. 

Sonttcttil^ Sic finb beibe feJ]r b]ub[d]* 

£'bct*ft+ Der ^enfer aud] I Die draucn finb atle 
I]ubfd] in mcincr dcimibe* ^tber es ift nid]t gcnug an 
23 bom Bub[d]fein — man muj 3 fid] aud] artig bctragen. 
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Sunfsebntcr ^tuftritt 

Dortg'c* Die bret Bcbienten, bie nadj unb nadi 
I|crettt!onimcn* 

23 cbtcntct (5111* £infcn bes 0bcrftcn). i>or 
Hotar Idgt febr bcbauent, cl* mit vSiicr (Snabcn 5 
iud]t 5U i'tadjt jpcifcn !ann — cr roirb ficb aber nad^ 
^Eifd) cinfinbcn, 

£)6etfi^ Was fd^ipa^t bcr ba fur ndiTifd^cs §cnq ? 

3U>citct 93cbientcr> X)ie poftpfcrbe rocrben Sd^Iag 
clf llbr Dor bent ^aufe fein. (ab) 

Die poftpferbe, jc^t, ba id] eben au!oininc ? 

(^rfiev Dleucr (511 feiuer reebten Scitc;. Dei* 3 ^^' 
LDcIier, ^uer (Suaben, banferott geinad]t unb ift 
biefe i'tad]t auf unb bauon gegangen. (ab) 

Was gebd ba 5 mid] an ? €r luar mir 15 
nid]t5 fd]ulbig. 

(an feiner Itnfcn Scitc)* 3*^1 bjerm 

Simon, ir»ie €uer (Snaben befoblen, €r mar !rauf 
unb lag im Bette, biicr fd]idt cr 3 ^ 1 ^^^^^ Quittung. 

£ibcrft+ Was filr eine Quittung, Seburfe ? 20 

Bun ja, bie Quittung, bie Sic in ber 
b]anb b^iben. Belieben Sie fie 5U lei'en. 

C^lbcrft (Heft). „ 3 ^ €nbe5unter5eid]neter befenne, 
uon bem ^errn ©berft uon Dorfigny smeitaufenb 
Ciure^, u:>crd]e id] feinem Berrn Beffen uorgefd]offcn, 25 
rid]tig erl]alten 5U babend^ 

i£uer (Snaben feb^cn, baf bie Quittung 
inditig ift. (ab) 

0 oodfommen nd]tig I Das begreife, 
loer’s fann ; mein Derftanb ftc£]t ftill — Dcr drgfte 
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(Sauuer in gans pans ift hant unb fd^icft mir bic 
Quittixng ubcr boS/ tons mein Heffe thn fd|u{big ift* 
gistmciu(+ Pielleid]t fcbldgt iBtn^bos (Semiffcn. 

Kommm 5ie! Kotnmcn Sic, Cormeuit! 

5 5ud]eu a^ir Beraus^ubringcn; roas uns biefen angC'- 
ncinnen (Eiupfang nerfdiafft — unb bole ber Teufel 
alle ZlotavOf ^iivoeiierCf poftpfcrbe, (Selbmdfler unb 
pufeTnad]erinncn ! (beibe ab) 


gioeiter Uuf5ug 

10 (Erftcr ^luftritt 

^rau r>on I1tirr>iIIe. 5 ran 5 Xiorfigny fommt au5 
cinem gimmcr Hnfer b^anb unb fiel^t fid? forgfditig utn* 

b* (non bcr cntgegcngefe^ten Scitc)* 

XDie unbefomien I ^er 0nfel toirb ben ^tugenblid 
"5 ba fein, 

2 lber fage mir bod?, roos mit mir merben 
foil? 3 P entbedt, unb tx>ei| meine Conte, ba§ 
tB?r r>orgebIid?er ZTCaun nur il>r Zleffe roar ? 

b* Xlidits roeif man! ^id?t 5 iji 

20 entbedt 1 2 >ie Conte ift nod? mit ber ^obeb?dnbIertn 
emgefd?Ioffen ; ber 0nfel flud?t auf feine S^an — £?err 
non Cormcuil ift gan5 uerblufft uber bie fonberbore 
2tufitat?me, unb id? roitt fud?en, bie Cntroidlung, bie 
nid?t mel?r longe anftel?en fonn, fo Im:g ols moglid? 
25 5u uer50gern, ba§ id? <§eit geroinne, ben 0n!el ju 
bcincm t?orteiI su ftimmen, ober, menu’s nid?t onbers 
ift, ben Cormeuil in mid? uerliebt 3U ntdd?en — benn 
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cl'i id] 5ugcbc^ cr bic Coixftnc l^eiratet/ ncbjn’ id] 
i!)n liebcr felbft. 


S^^citcr 

r>ortgc. Dalcour. 

SJakout (fommt fdneE). 211 ] fd]on, fd] 6 n/ ba§ id] 5 
bid] bjcr finbc, ^orfigny, jdi babe biv taufenb 
5 ad]en 5U fagcii unb in bcr gro^ten €ile. 

B^oV iE]n bcr Ccufel ! X)cr fomiiit ntir 

jefet gcicgcn. 

fQaiC0Ut^ Dio gndbtge 5rau barf bod] — 10 

Dor nicincr 5 d]rDcftcr f]ab’ id] fcin 

< 5 ci]cimni 5 , 

(5ur ^rau non iltirrille fid] rrenbcnb). IPte 
frcue id] mid], mcine (Sudbigc, ^c!anntfcf]aft 

gcrabc in bicfcin ^lugcnblidc 5U ntadicn, too icf] fo 15 
giildlid] tr»ar, 3^^^^^^^ Bcrrn Brubcr cincn tr)cfcntrid]cn 
Dicnft 5U crseigcn. 

IDas B]6r’ id] ? Seine Stimme ! 
(^Iict]t in bas Kabinett, iro er i]crau5gefommen.) 

SJitlcour (oI]ne Dorfignys ^Iud]t 5U Bemcden; fd!]rt 20 
fort.) SoIIte id] jemals m ben 5 aII fommen, mcine 
C 5 ndbige, 3^1^^^^“^ nii^lid] fein 5U fonnen, fo betrad]ten 
Sie mid] als 3 ^^^^^ ergebenften X>iener. (€r bemertt 
nid]t, bag tubes ber 0bcrft Dorftgtty t]eretngefommen^ unb 
fid] an ben pla^ bes anbern geftetlt tjat.) 25 

Dritter 2fuftritt 

Dortge. 0berft I)orftgny. £ormcuiL 

3^ — IDeiber finb cine rDab]re C5ebuib= 
probe fiir if]re Dtdiiner. 
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(fchrt ficF itm unb glaubt mit bcni jungcn 
I)orft 3 uy 3 U rcbcn.) 3'^ rooUte <bir alfo fagen, lieber 
Dor^lgnv, bag bein 0Berftttcutcnant Aid]t tot ift* 

£'()Ctft+ 0BerftIioutcnant ? 

5 bTcit bctn bit bie Sditdgcrei qd}aht 

(£r I^at an mcmcn Ctancour [du*eiBcn taffcn; 

cr Idgt bir DoEfommcne (Scrcd]ttg!cit tDiberfat7re]t unb 
Bcfcnnt/ bag er ber ^(ngreifcr gcrDcfeii jet, X>ie 
I^at 5tDar fd]on angefangcn, bid] gcrid|tlid] 511 r>er-- 

10 folgen ; abcr toir iDoIIcn atlc 5 aniDenbcn, bio 5 ad]e 
bci Seiteii 311 untcrbrudon. 3d| iosgemad^t/ 

bir biefe gute ^Tad^ridit 5U uberbringon, iinb nm^ 
gleid] adeber 511 ineincr (SefoIIfd]aft. 

Seht obligiert — aber — 

T3 0 u !anuft alfo gans rul^ig [dilafcn, 3d] 

roadie fiir bid], (ab) 

Dicrtcr ^(uftritt 

^rau ron lllirotflc. 0bcrft Dorfigny* Cormcuit. 

^bct^U Sage nxir bod]^ roas ber ^fltenfd] toiti ? 

20 0cr 21deit[d] ift oerriidt, bas 

fcl]ett Sie ja, 

C^lberft* 0ie5 fd]eint alfo cine (Spibcmic 511 fcin, bie 
ade IDelt ergriffen f]at/ feitbem id] toeg bin ; benn bas 
i(t ber erfte Ttarr nid]t, bem id] feit einer l]alben Stunbe 

25 1]ter begegne. 

Sie nmffen ben trodnen cEntpfang 
meiner Cante nid]t fo bod] aufnet]men, IDenn non 
pugfad]en bie Hebe ift, ba barf man it]r init ttid]t5 
anbenn fommcn. 

30 C)t>erft+ Hun, (Sott fei 0 anf! ba I]or’ id] bod] 
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ciiblid] ciunial ein ucrnimftiges II>ort ! — So magft 
bn bcnn bic crfte fein, bie id> mit bcm ^crrn von 
£^onneuit bcfaunf niad^c. 

3'^7 gliicfltd?/ mein 

ba§ idi mid] ber Sinmilligung 3I]re5 ^ernt Paters 5 
erfreuen barf — ^tber biefc Sinmitligung faint inir 511 
iud]t5 bclfeu roenn nid^t bic 3^F^3^ — 

imu fdngt ber aud] an! £]at bie aUgc^' 
mcine Hafcrei and] bid] angefteeft^ armer ? 

X>ein Kompliment ift gan5 artig, aber bei iiteiner 10 
Cod]tcr/ nid]t bei meiner Hid]tc I]dtteft bu bas aiv- 
bringen fotlen. 

Sormeuit* Pergeben Sie, gndbige 
fagen ber Befd]reibung fo PoUfontmeit 511, bie mir bjerr 
von Porfigny dou meiner Praut geinad]t, ba^ mein 15 
3i-*rtiim neiyeil^lid] ift. 

Bier fommt meine Coufme, b]crr 
non Cormeuid ^etrad]teu 5 ie fie red]t unb itber^ 
5eugen Sic fid] mit 3 ^?^*^^^ eignen 2 (ugen^ baj3 fte alle 
bie fd]bnen 5 ad]en nerbienf bie 5ie mtr 5ugebad]t 20 
l]aben, 


diiiifter ^luftritt 
Portge. Sopt]tc. 

^oVi)ic+ Pitte taufenbmal um Per5eib^ung, befter 
Patcr^ ba% id] 5 ie norfiin fo I]abe fteben taffen ; bie 25 
211ama rief mir^ unb id] mu^te ibrem ^efel]l geI]ord]en. 

rcuiT/ menn man nur feinen ciufiel]t 

unb fid] cntfd]ulbigt — 

2 id]/ mein Pater! roo finbe id] IPorte, 
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3&nc]i mcine mchte Danfbar!cit au55ubi-ucfen^ 

5 cr§ 5 ie in biefc Seirat iDilligcn 1 

So, fo ! ( 5 cfdltt fie bir, bicfe ^eirat ? 

0 gar fel^r ! 

5 (Icifc 3U £ormeuiI). 0u fiebft, roie fie bicb 

fcf|on liebt/ obne bid] 3U fennen I Vas fommt von ber 
fd]onen 3efd]reibung, bie id] U]r aon bir gemad]t 
babe, el]’ id] abreifte. 

SomeuiL 3^ r>erbunben. 

10 3^/ Kinb/ mirb es bocb 

roobl <3^it f^^in, ba^ icb laid] nad] beiner BTutter ein 
menig umfebc; benn enblid] roerben bod] bie pu^- 
l]dnblerinnen plafe Tnad]en, boffe id] — Ceifte bu inbes 
biefem ^errn (SefeIIfd]aft. €r ift mein ^i^^unb, unb 
IS mid] foil’s freuen, menn er balb aud] ber beinige mirb 
— t?erftebft bu? (5U £:ormcuil) baran — 

bos ift ber ^ugenblicf 1 5 ud]e nod] b^^ite ibre ZTeigmtg 
3U getoinnen, fo ift fie morgen beine S^an — (5x1 ^rau 
Don lltirDiIle) Kommt, r^id]tel 5 ie mogen es mit 
20 einanber adein axismad]en, (beibe ah) 


Secbster 2luftritt 
Sopbi^* Eormcuil, 

5x0 roerben alfo and] bei ber -^od] 5 elt 

fein? 

23 SoinncttiKt ^a, mein ^i^dulein — 5te fd]eint 3b^^^R 
nid]t 3 U migfallen^ biefe ^eivat ? 

5ie bat ben ^eifall meines Paters. 
Sortneuit+ tDobll 2tber mas bie Pater ueram 
Italten^ liat barum nid]t immer ben Beifall ber Od]ter. 
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(D was bicfe J^cirat bctrifft — bie ift and} 
cin mcnig mcinc 

SottiteuiU 13^0 baS/ mcht ^t’anlcin ? 

ntctn Pater mar \o giitig, incuic rtcigiiiig 
um Hat 5U fragen* 5 

goirmcuit+ 5 ie ItcBcn alfo ben 2 TIann^ bcr 
5um (Semay bcftimnit ift ? 

3^? oerberg’ C5 ntd>t. 

SotmcnU+ IPic? unb f cnnen tbjt nicbt cinmal ? 

2 di bin mit il-jm cr5ogen roorben. xo 

SotmeuiU Sic rDdrcu mit bem jungcn Corincuit 
crsogcn roorben ? 

Hlit bem fjcrrn oon Conncuil — nein I 
SotmeuiU Vas ift aber 3^31^ beftimmter Hrdutigam. 

^a, has wax anfangs. t5 

SotmmiU IPic, anfangs? 

3^ miffen, mchx 

^err — 

Sortttcuil+ Hid]t5 roci§ id? ! Hid?t bas gcringftc 
roct§ id?. 20 

^0pi)iu ift tot. 

Someuil* IPer ift tot ? 

Per fungc £?crr von Cormeuit. 

IPtrflid?? 

<^ 0 pi}u^ (5an5 gctoi§. 23 

Sotinettl(+ IPer b,at y.}nen gefagt, bag cr tot fei? 
^oppxc^ Xfiein Pater I 

SotmeuiU Hid?t bod?, Si-'dulein! Pas tami ja 
nid?t jein^ bas ift nid]t moglid?. 

2Hit 'y:}r:cr cErlaubnis, es ift I Plein Pater^ 30 
bcr Don Coulon fommt^ mug cs bod? beffer miffen, ats 
5k, Piefer junge €belmann befam auf cinetn Palle 
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rjdnbcl, cr fd^Iug ftd| ixnb crl]tclt brci Dcgcnflid]c burdj ' 
den Icilx 

Sotf«tcni(+ Vas iff gefciI^rlidT 

3a laoH, cr ift and] baran geftorbeu, 

5 (£5 bcliebt 5 ^^ fd'jcr5cn, 

gudbiges Zcicinaixb faun £)crrn 

r>on Conneutl beffer ^tusfmift gebeU/ als id], 

2lls Sic 1 Das radre bod] luftig, 
£oi?wcuil> 3 <^/ ^d] I Dctin^ iim 

10 C 5 auf etnmal bcrau 55 uj’agcn — id] felbft bin biefer 
Cormcuil/ unb bin nid]t tot, fo r>iel id] roeif. 

^opi}ic* Sic n?drcn Berr von Cormeuil ? 

r^un, filr rocn bgcltcn Sic mid] benn 

fonft ? 

15 cinen mcincs Daters, ben cr 

5U incincr b]od]5cit cingclabcn. 

Sic I]altcn atfo immer nod] b]od]5cit, ob 
id] glcid] tot bin ? 

2 ci frcilid] 1 

20 llnb mit mem benn, a'>cnn id] fragen 

barf? 

Zltit rttcincm doufin Dorfigny. 

Sotmeuii-^ 2lbcr 3^]!-* Datcr mirb bod] and] 
cin IDort babci mit 5U fprcd]cn I]abcn. 

25 Das l]at cr, bas pcrftebd fid] ! dr I]at ja 

fcinc dinroilligung gegeben, 

SotmeuiU 2X>ann I]dtf cr fie gegeben? 

dben je^t — cin paar 21ugcnblicfe vox 
3I]rer 2bifunfi 

30 Sotmeuii^ 3d] bin ja aber mit il]m sugteid] gc^ 
fommen. 

r^id]t botd], mein i^crrl Dtcht Datcr ift 
vox I]icr gemefen. 
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(an ben Kopf grcifcnb)* 2TIir — 

C5 xoivb inir vox ben Hugcu — 2>^bcs Wovt, 

bos Sie fagen, fe§t ntid] in 'Srftaiincn — iUorte 
in (Sl^ren^ mein ^i^eiulcin, aber biemnter inujj cin 
<5e£|eimni5 fteefen, bas icb nid-jt ergriinbe. 5 

IDie, mein Berr — {oUtcn Sie rriidlicb ini 
Srnft ge[prod]cn baben ? 

Sotwcuii* noHen l^6d|ften ^Srnft^ mein 53^^11= 
lein — 

Sie rodren roirflid] ber Berr non £onneuiI? 

— 2Hein (Soft, was Imb’ id? ba gemad?t — IX'^ie inerbe 
id] meine llnbefonnenb^eit — 

Sotmcttil^ Caffen Sie ftd]’5 nid7t leib fein, S^’eMein 

— ^Teigung 5U 3I]rem Better ift ein llTuftanb, 

ben man lieber nor als nad] ber loeirat crfdbrt — 15 

2(ber id] begreife nid]t — 

3*^? fjerrn non Borftgnv auf= 

fud]en ■ — nieEeid]t loft er mir bas Hdt[el. — IDie cs 
fid] aber and] immer Id[en mag^ fo foUen Sie 

mit mir sufrieben feiii/ Bjoff’ id], (ah) 20 

(£v fd]eint ein fel]r artiger BTenfd] — unb 
tnenn man mid] nid]t sroingt, ibn 3U beirateti/ \o foil cs 
mid] red]t feljr freuen, ba§ cr nid]t crftod]en ift. 

Siebenter 2luftritt 

Sopbi^^- <33berft. ^raii non Dorfigny. -5 

£a| uns allein, Sop^bie, (Sopbic 
gel]t ab.) XBie^ Dorfigny, 5ie fonnen mir ins 2lngefid]t 
bel]aupten^ ba§ Sie nid]t fur5 norbin mit mir gefp^rod]en 
E]aben? B^un, rDaI]rI]aftig, melcbcr anbere als Sic^ 
als ber J^err biefes Baufes, als ber Batcr mciner 30 
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Cod]tcr, als meiit (Scmay ctibltcJ}, Bjdtte bos tE^un 
fomien, was 5 tc tE|aten ! 

Was Ceufcl Eidttc idi bcuit getE^au? 

^t* 21Iu§ id] Sic baran erimiern ? 

5 Wk ? Sic roif[cn nid^t mcE]r, 5a^ Sic crft t)or fur 5 cm 
mit unfercr Coditcr gefprod]cn, ba^ 5k ifye Jccigung 
3 U unferm Ztcffcn cntbcdt E]abcn^ unb ba§ roir cbis 
woxben finb fie iEjnt 3 ur 5 U geben^ fobalb or mirb 
angefommcn fein? 

lo 3 d] rocig nid]t — 2 T(abamc, ob bas adcs 

nur ctn Craunt 3 ^^^^ (Sinbilbiingsfraft ift^ ober ob 
n)tr!(xd] eht anbcrer in ineiner 2 tbrr>efcnE]eit tneineu 
plafe eingenontmen E]at. 3f^ bas CefetcrC/ fo mar’s 
EjoE^e Seit, ba§ id] fam — X>iefcr 3 ^^*^^^^ fd]Edgt 
IS ineincn 5d]miegerfoE]n tot, DerE]ciratet mcine tIod]ter 
unb ftid]t mid] aus bci meincr unb meine S^an 

unb mcine ^Iod]ter Eaffen fid ]’5 berbe gans Dortrefflid] 
gefalEen. 

WclAic Derftodung! — 3 ^^ 
20 It)aE]rE]cit, b]err aon T^orfigny, id] u)ei§ mid] in y:\ii: 
^etragcn nid:]t 5 U ftnben, 

3<^ merbe nid]t !Iug aus bent 3E]ngen* 


^d]ter ^ftritt 

Dorigc, ^rau ron IRtrnillc* 

25 T>ad]f idt’s bod], bag id] 5ie 

bcibe rDiirbe beifammen finben! — IDarum glcid]cn 
bod] nid:]t ade J^aiisEjaltungen ber y^xxgm? Zlk 
(3anf unb Streit! 3^^^^^^ Seele* 

Das ift erbaulid]! Dos ift bod] ein Bcifpiell Die 
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Cantc ift gcfdffig roic ent 'Sngcl, imb ber 0nfcl 
bulbtg roie 

IDabr* gefproci^en/ Itid^tcl — 21'Tau mu§ 
^iobs (Sebulb fiabcn, rote id}, nm fie Bci foli^eni 
(Sefcbrod^ nid>t 5U perltcren. 5 

Die Zcicbte bat recbt, man mu§ 
fo gcfdffig fetn rote tcb, um fold^c 2nBernbciteu 5U 
ertragcn. 

£:t>etft+ Xlnn, 2 TCabame ! unfere mid] feit 

mcinem Bierjein faft nie nerlaffcm IDodcn ir>ir jie 10 
5um Scbicbsrtdder net^men ? 

noUfommcn jufricben 
unb untermcrfo mid] i£]rcm 2tu5]prud]. 
git> H)oE>on ift bie Hebe ? 

5telle bir aor, mein HTann 
unterftel]t fid], mir ins (5efid]t 5U bel^aupten, ba§ 
er’s nid]t geroefen fei, ben id] porbin fur meinen 
Htann I]ielt, 

3f^'^ moglid] ? 

Stelle bir por, Hid]te, meine void 20 

mid] glouben madjen, bag id] tjier, t]ier in biefem 
Simmer, mit it]r gefprod]en babeit fod, in bemfelben 
^ugenblide, mo id] mid] auf ber Couloiier poftftrage 
fd]utteln tieg. 

^txt>iUc* Das ift ja gans unbegreiftid], 25 
0n!el — ^ier mug ein HTigperftdnbnis fein — £affen 
5 ie mid] ein paar bDorte mit ber Cante reben. 

£>berft-.. Ski}, roie bu ibr ben Kopf 3ured]t fegeft, 
roenn's moglid] ift ; aber es roirb fdiroer t]alten. 

(Rife 3x1 d^au ron Dorfigtiy), Ciebe 30 
Cante, bas alles ift root]! nur ein Sdiers pon bem 
0n!el ? 

D 
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(cBcn fo)* rDoy, er miigte 

ja rafen^ fein, foId]es §em im (Eruft 5U bcJ^aupten, 

SSJlirtJtUe^ IDtffcn Sic ma'^ ? ^C5alilen Sic 
ifyi init glcid^cr 2Ttun5C — gcben Ste’s il]nt 5 ]cmt! 
5 Caffcn Sic ibit fublcn, bag Sic fid] nid|t 5UTn ^cftcn 
I^abcit laffcn. 

bjaft rcd]t. €a§ mid] imr 

mad]cn I 

bDirb’s balb ? ben!’ id], mar’s 

10 gcnug* 

^orft$nt) (fpotttreife). 3^^ roo^ii ift’s genug, 
mein b]crr — unb ba C5 bie Sd]ulbig!cit bcr ift, 
nur burd] i!]rc5 VTiannes 2 tn^cn 5U fc!]en, fo erfenn’ 
id] mcincn cinbilbcn, mas 

15 Sic rDotlen. 

2 Ttit bcm fpottild]cn Con fommen mir nid]t 

mcitcr. 

(Dfyic ( 5 roII/ ^err non Corftgny ! 
Sic t]abcn auf mcinc Unfoften gclad]t, id] Iad]c 
20 fc^t auf bie !]cben mir gegen cinanbcr 

cinigc Be|'ud]C 5U gebcn. IPcnn 
id] 5uruif!omme unb 3^?^^^^^ ^umor 

nergangcn ift, fo !onncn mir crnftf]aft mitcinanbcr 
rcben. (ab) 

25 £)lbet:fl: (5iir ;Jrau ron lUirritlc). X)erfteE]ft bu cin 
IDort non adcm, mas fic ba fagt ? 

k>+ 3^? mcrbe nid]t ![ug baraus. 

2Ibcr id] mid tl]r folgcn unb bcr Sad]e auf ben (Srunb 
3U fontmen fud]en. (ab) 

30 C!^crfi+ C!]u’ bas, menn bu midft, 3^ 

rein auf — fo gans tod unb ndrri[d] !]ab’ id] fic nod] 
nie gcfcl]cn* Dcr Ceufcl mu^ in mcincr ^lbmefcnl]cit 
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mctite (Seftalt angenommen urn mein £>aii5 

utiterfi 3U oBerft 5U febren^ anbers begreif’ idfs 
nicbi — 


^ennter 

(Dberft Dorfigny. Cbctmpagne; ctrr mcmg betrunfcn. s 

5 fcun_, bos Tnu§ wahx fein 1 — J^tcr 
kht ftdi's, XDie tm XOivtshians — Wilber too Ceufcl 
fte^en fte benn alle ? — Heine lebenbige Seele hah' 
xdi mebjr gefeljen, feitbem id) als Kourier ben £drni 
angerid]tet !)abe — X)od|, fiel^ ba, mein gndbiger 10 
ber j^auptmamx — 3^1 bibren, mie unfere 

Sadien ftetjen. (IKadjt gegen ben ©berft geteben bes 
Perftdnbntffes nnb ladji felbftgefdlItgO 

Was ^Teufel ! ift bas nidjt ber Sd^elm, ber 
Cbjampagne ? — FDie fommt ber bjicrf^er, unb voas is 
roitt ber (£fel mit feinen einfdltigen <5rimaffen ? 

(trie oben). Ttun, nun, gndbiger b^err ? 
3d? gloube, ber Kerl ift be[offen, 

r?:un, rras fagen Sie? ^ah' id] 
mcine Hode nid]t gut gefpielt ? 20 

©Jbetft (nor fid]). Seine Hode? 3 d| merfe etmas 
— 3^/ C£]ampagne, nid]t ixbel 

H^f^atnpa^nc* Hid]t iibel ! XOas ? Sum €nt«= 
5uden J]ab’ id] fie gefpielt. Hfcit meiner peitfd]c unb 
ben Kourierftiefeln, fed] id] nid]t einem gansen poftidon 25 
gletd] ? IDie ? 

£>ibetfH 3^ • pd].) Wei^ ber ^Deufel, roos 

id] i£]m antvooxtm fod, 

Hun, rote ftebjt’s brirmen? IDie 
meit finb Sie je^t ? 30 
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Wie roeit id] bin — roic’s ftei]t — nun^ bu 
fannft bit Ieid]t x)orftedcn/ trie’s ftetjt. 

X>ie jpjeirat ift n 5 ]tig/ ntd]t rDai]r? 
— 5 ie b^aben als Vatcv bic (EintDtEigung gegcben ? 

5 3a, 

Hub ntorgcn treten 5 ie in 
wafy:m pcrfon als Oeb^aber anf, 

(nor fic^), (Es ift cin Strcid] Don meinem 

r^cffcn. 

ro (S^^atn^agne^ Hnb I]ciraton bie IDitroe bcs bjerrn 
t)on CormeuU — IDitroe 1 fialialia I — X>ie XOitroe 
r>on meincr (£rfinbung, 

£)]6et?ft4 XOoriiber lad]ft bu ? 

Dos fragen 5 ie ? 3 <^ 

15 bie (5efid]ter, bie ber ei]rlid]e Onfel j’d]neiben roirb, 
menu er in Diet Wodien suriidfommt unb 5 ie mit 
feiuer Cod]ter r>erf]eiratet ftnbet. 

£)betfi (nor jxcf)). 34 inod]tc rafenb tnerben ! 

Hnb ber ^rdutigant non Coufon, 

20 ber mit ibm angesogen !ommt unb einen anbern in 
feinem Hefte finbet — bas ift I]intmli[d] I 
£)betfi 4 gum €nt5uden I 

XXnb mem ^abm 5 ie alles bas 3u 
bonfen ? Jfyccm treuen c£B]ampagne ! 

25 Dir ? IDie fo ? 

<i:if>ctw^agtte> rtun, mer fonft £]at 3^^^^ 

Hot gegeben, bie perfon Dnfels 5U fpielen ? 

(nor ftd]). ^a, ber 5 d]urfel 

2Xber bas ijl sum (ErftauneU; mie 5 ie 

30 Dnfei bod] fo dijnlid] feijen ! 34 tniirbe brauf 

fd]moren, er fei es felbft, menu id] ii]n ni4t J]unbert 
Xlteilcn meit non uns mufte. 
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(i?ot ftdj). 2T(cm Sd^elrrt x)on rteffen mad^t 
eirten fdionen (Sebraud] pon mcincr (Seftalt* 

ftur ein roeitig 511 dltlid] \efyn Sie 
ans — 0nfel ift la [0 jiemlid) pon ; 

Sie I]dtten nidit notig gel^abt, fid] fo gar alt 5U 5 
mad]en. 

Zncinft 5u ? 

Dod] tpas tfjuf s ! jfi 

ba, ba§ man eine Pergleidiung anftellen fonnte — Unb 
ein (Stud fiir xms, ba§ ber 2 lltc nid]t ba ift I 10 
roiirbe uns fd]Ied]t bcfommen, roenn cr 3iu*uc?fdme, 

(Er ift 5urucf gcfommen* 

IDie? XDos? 

cEr ift 5urucfgc!ommen/ fag’ id]. 

IXm ODottesroiUcn, unb Sie ftel^en 15 
l]ier ? Sie bteiben rut]ig ? CBiun Sie^ xoas Sic 
ipollen — tielfen Sie fid]^ roie Sie fonnen — id] fud]e 
bas iDeite. (mid fort) 

^leib, Sd]ur!e ! 5tpeifad]er bjalunfe, bleib ! 
Das alfo finb beine fd]onen (Erftnbungen, d]err 20 
Sd]urfe ? 

XDie, gndbiger ^err, ift bos mein 

Dan! ? 

£!berfi+ 3 Ieib, :^alun!el — lDaI]rIid]/ meine 5rau 
(t]ier mad)t <£b<2mpagne ctnc 3 Sctr>egmig bcs Sdjrcdcns) ift 25 
bie Hdrrin nid]t/ fur bie id] fie !]ielt — unb einen 
foId]en Sdielmftreid] follte id] fo !]inge£]en laffen ? — 
r^eiu/ (So^tt perbamm’ mid], roenn id] nid]t auf ber 
Stelle meine Pode Had]e bafiir nel]me, — (Es ift nod] 
nid]t fo fpdt eile 3U meinem Zlotav, Bring’ 30 
i!]n mit. ^od] !]eute nad]t !]eiratct Cormeuil meine 
Dod]ter — 3*^ uberrafd]e meinen ^effen — er mu| 
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niir £>en ijdratsfontraft feiner 3 a[e nod) [elbft mit 
untor3eid)nen — llnb was bid) hetrifft^ — 

3 <i\f ^ndbiger ^<^xx, id) roid mit 
unfcr5eid)nen — id) roill auf ber Ejod)5eit mit tanjen, 
5 menu Sic's befelden, 

3 ^/ 5 d)ur!e, id) mid bid) tanscn mad)cn i 
— llnb bie Quittung iibor bie Iiunbert piftolen^ merf’ 
id) je^t moI)I, h^ahe id) and) nid)t ber €B)rlid)!eit bos 
Wiidierers 5U r>erban!en. — gu moincm (Sliid I)at 
xo ber 3i^^^Ker banferott gemad)t — 2Ttein Caugenid)t5 
non ^effe begniigte fid) nid)t, feine 5 d)ulben mit 
meinem (Selbe 5U be3ayen ; er mad)t aud) nod) none 
auf meinen Krebii — 5 d)on gut I (£r fod mir bafiir 
he^alilm I — Hub bu, ei)rlid)er ( 5 efed/ red)ne auf eine 
15 tud)tige ^eloB)nung. — <£5 tB)ut mir leib, bag id) 
meinen Stocf nid)t bei mir B)abe; aber aufgefd)oben 
ift nid)t aufgeB)oben. (ab) 

3d? f^^e aus ben IDolfen! VTln^ 
biefer uerrDunfd)te 0n!el aud) gerabe jegt suriid 
20 fommen unb mir in ben IDeg laufen, red)t ausbriidlid), 
unt mid) ptaubem 3U mad)en — 3d) bag id) il)m 
aud) er5db)Ien mugte — ^a, roenn id) nod) roenigftens 
ein <SIa5 3U uiel getrunfen f)dtte — 2 Iber fo ! 


<3eb)nter 2diftritt 

25 <£t)ampagne* ^tan3 Dorfxgny^ ^rau ron Xttxrrilte. 

SJtitSJiltte (fommt fad)te f)errior unb fprxc^t in 
bxe Scene 5uru<f), Vas 5 ^lb ift rein — bu fannft b)erau 5 ^ 
fommen — es ift niemanb I)ier als (££)ampagne* 

(iritt ein). 
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(!ehrt ficb nm nnb fabrt 5iiru(f, ba er thn 
crbltcft), 2Ttcin (5ott, ba foinmt et fd^on miebcr ^uriidc I 
mirb’s losaoFen I (5iA Dorfigny 5U ^ii§cn iperfcnb*) 
3armb;er5igfeit, gndbigcr ^crr ! (Snabe — (Snabc 
chtcm armcn 5d)ehn, bcr ja unfd|ulbtg — ber es 5 
freilid] t^erbicnt bdtte — 

Was foil beun bas DorftcSen ? Sieh' 
auf ! 3d] roUI bir ja mdits ^uleibe tbun, 

5ie rooHen mtr nicbts tbuit/ gndbtger 
i^err — 10 

21Tctu (Sett, nein I <5an5 im (Scgentetl^ 
id] bin rcd]t roobl nut btr 5ufrieben/ ba bu bcinc ^olle 
fo gut gefpielt baft. 

(erfeunt ifyi), XOi^, finb Sk’s? 

5^^tlid] Bin id]’5. 15 

2Id] (Sett! IDiffcn Sic, bag 3^^^ 

®n!cl I]icr ift ? 

3d] u>cig es. Was benn roeiter ? 
<i:i^am:^a$nc^ 3d] bob' iBjn gefetjen, gndbiget Jl^err. 
3d] bah' it]n angcr^bet — id] bad]tC/ 5ie rodren’s ; 20 
id] i]aB’ ii]m a 1 les gefagt ; er iretg alles. 

IXnfinniger I was baft bu gctlian ? 
Kann id] bafiir? 5ie feben, ba% 
id] eben je^t ben Heffen fiir ben 0nM genommen — 
ifFs 5u oerrounbem, bag id] ben ®nfel fiir ben Zteffen 25 
na£]m ? 

Was ift 511 mad]en ? 

Da ift jegt !ein anbrer ^at^ af5 
auf ber 5tede bas ^aiis 5U t)erlaffen. 

55orfi$nt)+ 2tber roenn er meine Confine sioingt/ 30 
ben Comteuil ju £]eiraten — 

X)ar>on roollen roir morgen 
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xebm ! 3c^t fort, g^fciltDtnb/ ba bev XOeq nod] fret 
iff 1 (Sic fiibrt ibn Bis an bte bintcrc Cf]iir, cBcn ba cr 
{]ntau 5 tDiIi, tritt Sormcuil aus bcrfclb'cn {]erctn, il|m cnF 
gegcn, ber ifyi 5 uriidf]alt uub tnicber rorroarts fu!]rt.) 


5 (Sifter 2tuftrxtt 

Die Porigen, Sormeutl. 

SotmeuiU Stub Sie’s ? fud]te 5ie eben. 

(I|etmlicb 5 u Porftgny)* €:s ift ber 
b]err oon Cormeuil. (Sr I]dlt bid] fiir ben 0n!eb 
lo (Sieb il^m fo balb als moglid] feinen 2lbfd]teb* 

Sormeuit ( 5 ur ^rau ron tltirrillc). 5te r^erlaffen uns, 
gndbige ? 

Perseil^en 5ie, b]err von Cor* 
meuib 3^ fogleid] roieber J]ter* ((Sel]t ab, (£I]am» 
15 pagne foigt.) 


^roolfter ^tuftritt 
CormeuiL dran5 Dorfigny, 

SormeuiU 5te roerben fidi erinnern, ba§ 5ie mid] 
mit 3^1^*^^ dt^dulein Sod]ter r>orB]tn adein gelaffen 
20 1]aben ? 

34 crinnere mtd]’5, 

5ie ift feB]r liebensroiirbig ; ibr Befi^ 
roilrbe mid] 5 um gliidlicbften Blanne mad]en. 

34 glcmb’ es. 

25 SottucttiU 2Xbcr i4 -Sie bitten^ tbrer Beigung 
feinen <3roang an 5 utbun, 

^orfign^^. bDte ift bas ? 

gi>rweuii+ Sie ift bas liebensroiirbigfte Kinb von 
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ber XDelt/ bos ift getoig ! 2 lber Ste baben tiitr ]o oft 
von jEjrem Hcffcn S^an^ 'DorfiguY gefprocben — er 
Iicbt ^ocbt^r 1 

Jft bos roabr ? 

Sotmcttit* XDie idi RRb cr mirb tipiebcr 5 

geliebt ! 

^ovfi0nt)> IDor ? 

SotmeuiE 3^F^ Coditcr felbft, 

^t)rfignt)+ Was ift abor ba 5U tlFxn ? — Was raten 
Sio mir, b^err r>on formeuil ? 10 

(£in guter Pator 5U fern, 
bOio? 

gotmculE 5 te babot titir I^unbortrrtal gefagt, ba§ 
5 ie ZTeffen rote eincn Sob^n liebtcn — Zlnn bonu, 
fo gebon 5 ie i£)m 3 ^^^ Cod^ter ! XTtad^en 5 io 15 
beibon Kinbor gliidlid]. 

Tiber was foil bcnn aus 3 ^^nen roerbon? 
£<>tmeuiE 2tu5 rrtir? — ZlTan toill tnid^ nid'jt 
biahen, bos ift froilicb cin llngludl ^Iber boflagen 
fann id] mid] nid]t baniber, ba 3^F* bteffe mir 3ur>or 20 
gcfommen ift. 

IDie ? Sic rodrcn fdl]ig 5U cntfagen ? 

3i] meinc ppid]t. 

S>otfiont) (teBI]aft). ^Id], bicrr von £ormcuil 1 IDic 
r>iel T>an! bin id] 3^1^^^^^ fd]ulbig ! 25 

SottttcuiU 3 ci] ncrftcBjc Sic nid]i 

Hein, ncin, Sic roiffen nidib w^etd] grogen, 
grofen X>icnft Sic mir cr3cigcn — 2 ld]/ meinc SopI]ic ! 
EDir roerben gliidlid] merben I 

SDtweuil+ Was ift bas ? lOic ? — Das ift £]crr 3° 
pon b)orfignY nid]t — IDdr’s moglid"] — 

3d] b^abc mid] nerraten. 
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Sotmettii* 5ie finb XJorjtgny, ber Iceffc? 3^/ 
5 ie ftnb’s — Tcun, 5 tc l^abe id^ ^tvat nidit l^ier gefuci]t^ 
ahev id| freue midi, 5ie 5 U fe!>en. — ' follte id? 

btllig auf 5te bofe fein roegcn bcr brei X>cgenfttd?e/ bic 
5 5ie mir fo grogmiitig ut bctx Cctb gefd?tcft I?abcu — 
^err von £ormeuiI ! 

SomncuiU Sum (Slucf finb fie ntd|t totlid?; al)o 
inag ’5 gut fein! ^err 0 nfel I?at mir feB?r uicl 

( 5 ute 5 pon ^orftguY^ unb, 

10 meit entferut/ mit 3 ^uen £?dnbel anfangen ju ipollen^ 
biete id? 3 ^^^'^^^'^ £?er 5 en mciue 5 i^^unbfd?aft an unb 
bitte urn bic 

J^err uon Cormeuil 1 

iJotweuiL ^llfo 5 ur 5ad?e, d?err von J)orftguY — 
15 5ie Iteben 3 ^ 11 ^^ 'Confine unb J?aben uollfommeu Urfad?e 
ba 5 U. 3^ perfpred?e meinen (£influ§ bet 

bem ©berften an 5 urr>enben; ba§ fie 3 ^^^^^^“^ 5 R u?irb 
— Dagegen uerlange id? aber, bajg 5ie and? 3^^-*^^'*= 
feits mir einen u:)id?tigen Dienft erseigen. 

23 Heben 5ie ! dorbern 5ie I 5ie Iiaben 

fid? ein i?eilige 5 Hed?t auf meine X>anfbar!eit ermorben. 

SomeuiU 5ie I?aben cine Sdirpcfter, b?err pon 
DorfiguY. ^a 5ie aber filr niemanb 2 Iugen J?aben/ 
als fxir 3 ^^^^^ Bafe, fo bemerften 5 ie pielfetd?t nid?t^ roie 
25 feE?r ^live 5d?tpefter liebensrourbig ift — id? aber — 
id? I?abe es red?t gut bemerft — unb ba§ id ?'5 fur 5 
mad?e — S^^uu pon VTixtvxUe perbient bie b?ulbigung 
eines jeben I 3^ gefei?en unb id? — 

Sie liebcn fiel Sie ift bie 3 ^^^' 
30 SuJ>Ieu Sie auf mid? I — Sic foil 3i?uen balb gut fein^ 
tpenn fie es nid?t fd?on je|f ift — bafiir ftet?' id?* tOie 
fid? bod? alles fo gtiidlid? fiigen muf ! — 3 ^ geminne 
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cmcn ber mir Bcbtlftid? fehi toil!, tneitie (5oliehtc 

5 U bcfx^cn^ unb icb Bin im ftanb, ibn n>icbcr glucflici] su 
rnadjcn. 

SotweitiU Das fteJjt 5 U ^joffen ; aBcr fo g< 3 n 5 aus^ 
gcmad^t ift cs bocf^ nicBt — ^ier fommt Sd^tDcfter ! s 
5nfd], ^err r>on DorfiguY — fpredicn Ste fiir micB I 
5u£?ren 5te meinc Sadie 1 3^? toUI hex bent 0n?el bic 
3J^nge fnhven, (ah) 

T)as ift ciu I:jeiTlii]cr Z[len\dir 
tncuil ! IDeld^e glui^Iid^c 5 i^au roirb meine Sci^mefter ! xo 

DreiselFtter ^tuftritt 

^rau uoti lllirDtllc. ^ran3 Dorftgnv. 

rtun, voie ftcBt’s, Gruber ? 

T>u J^oft cine (Sroberung gcmad]t/ 
5d]tDcftcr ! X>cr Cormcuil ift Knall unb fterBIici| 15 
in bid? ncrIicBt morben. <£bcn h^at cr mir bas ( 5 c= 
ftdnbnis getBjan, rocit cr gloubtc mit bem 0 nfcl 5 U 
reben! 3^1 fcigtc i£?m aber, biefe (5cbanfcn follte cr 
fid] nur rcrgcb^cn taffen — bu bdttcft bas Bciratcn auf 
immer ncrfditDorcn — 3 ^ geti]an, rddt ? -o 

2 lEcrbing 5 — aber — bu bdttcft 
eben nid]t gcbraud]t, il]n ouf cine \o raul]c ^rt ab 3 U- 
treifen. 0 cr ormc 2^xxge ift fd]on ubcl genug baran^ 
ba| cr bci 5op£]icn burd]fdlli 

Picr 5 cJ]ntcr ^luftritt 25 

F»ortgc. (Et]ampagnc. 

rtmi, gndbiger ijerr! mad]en Sic, 
ba§ Sic fortfommem 0ic Cantc barf Sic nid]t mci]r 
!]icr antreffen, toenn fxc 5 urudfommt — 
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achol ^in id] bod] nun 
gcroi^, ^a§ ntir Conneuil bie Cou[tne nid^t megnimntt. 
(t!tb mtt ^rau con IRirctllc,) 

5 unf 5 eljnter ^uftritt 
5 Champagne aEcin. 

X>a bin idj nun allein ! — Cl^antpagne, 5u 

bift cin Dumm!opf/ toenn bu beine llnbefonnenbeit r>on 
uorbin nicbt gut mad^ft — bent 0nfel C>ie gan^e Karte 
5 U uerraten ! 2lber la% lebcn ! XOas ift ba 3 U tnad^en? 
lo Cntmcbcr 5cn (Dnfel obev ben ^rdutigam miiffen roir 
uns auf bie ndd^ften ^mei Cage Pom -^alfe fd^affen, 
fonft gold’s nidd — 2tber tuie Ccufel ift’s ba an 5 u* 
fangen ? — IPart — Ia§ feben — (nachfinnenb) Zltein 
bjerr unb biefcr b]err pon Conneuil finb 5 tpar als gans 
15 gute auseinanber gegangen, aber es B^dtte 

bod] bjdnbel 3 tpifd)en iljnen fefeen f onnen ! Konnen^ 
ba5 ift mir genug ! bapon la%t uns ansgelien — 3*^7 
mu§ als ein guter Piener llngliicf per£|uten I Ccidits 
al5 reblicbc ^eforgnis fiir mcinen ^errn — 2lIfo gleid^ 
20 5 ur poIi 5 ei I 2Tian nimmt feine ZTTaf regeln, unb iff 5 
bann meine 5d]ulb, toenn fie ben 0n!cl fiir ben 
^effen neb, men ? — IPer faun fiir bie Tdixxlxdifeit — 
Das XPageftiicf ift grog, grof, aber icb toag’s. 2Ttig= 
Itngen faun’s nidit, unb toenn and] — Cs !ann nidit 
25 mi^Iingen — 3^^ duferften 5all bin id^ gebedt I 3^^ 
fjobe nur meine pflidit beobad^tet! Unb mag bann 
ber 0nfel gegen mid^ tohen, fo oiel er toiE — id^ 
perffede mid^ ijinter ben Heffeit; id] oerfielf il]m 3 U 
feiner Braut/ er mu§ erfenntlid? fein — drifd], CE]am^ 
30 pagnO/ ans IDerf — .^ier ift Cl^re ein 5 ulegen. (get^t ab) 
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Dritter ^uf5ug 

(£rfter ^luftritt 

0bcrft Dorftgny fommt. (Sleid^ barauf £ormeuiL 

Xfin% bet Ceufcl aud) btefen Z^otar gera^c 
Bjcute 5u ctnem Zcaditeffcn ful-jrett ! 3^ 5 

billet bort gelaffen, unb mein JE^err ^effe batte fd]on 
Dorber bie ZTciil^e auf ficf| genoinmen. 

^otmcnii (fommt). S^t biesmal benfe id] bod] tool]! 
ben 0n!el oor mir 3U !]aben unb nid]t ben rceffen. 

2 Po!]! bin id]’5 felbft ! 5 ie biirfen md]t 10 

Sroeifeln. 

£<!trmeuiC> 3^ 5^ 

oon Dorfigny. 

£jbetfi+ 3d] glaub’ es too!]!/ guter ^unq^el Du 
roirft rafenb jetn oor gorn — 2!ber feme (SeroaItt£]dtig= 15 
feit, lieber 5i^^unb, id] bitte borum! — Denfen Sie 
boran, ba% ber, ber Sie beleibigt I]at/ mein ^effe ift — 
3I]0 (£E]rentoort oerlang’ id], ba^ Sie es mir uberla[fen 
roollen, i!]n bafitr 3U ftrafen. 

SottnettiU 2!ber fo erlouben Sie mir — 20 

Ztid]t 5 erlaub’ id] I (£s rotrb nid]t5 boraus! 
So feib 3 ^^ jungen £eutel 3 ^^ anbere 

^!rt, nnred]t gut 3U madiexif als ba§ ib,r einanber bie 
fjdife bred]t. 

S0tmcttii+ Dos ift aber ja nid]t mein fjoren 25 
Sie bod] nur. 

VTiexn (Sottl id] toeig fa! Bin id] bod] 
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aucb jung geroefcn ! — Ict^ bas ctHes wxdit 
atifcd'jteit, guter Scbrntcgcr* 

fohi I tDirff 5 — baBci BIciBfs ! 

gomeuil^ jbrc (Siito — ^reunbfdiaft crfemf 
5 icb mit bcni gro^ten Danf — ^Ibcr, fo tDie bie Sadien 
ftcben — 

(lauter). Tcicbts ! Kein lUorf mctir ! 


<§tpciter 2tuftritt 

Champagne nut 5:001 Unteroffijieren. Dorige. 
ro (311 bicfen). Seh^m Sxe's, mcine 

bjerren ? Sch^en Sxe's ? €ben roollteii fte an 
cinanber geroten. 

Was fud]en bk\e Ccute Bei uns ? 

Untetofftsier^ geh>orfamen 

15 T^iencr, -nicine B^crrcn ! BJabe id) nid)t bie £t>re, mit 
Bjerrn non X)orftgnY 3U fpred^en ? 

Dorftgnv B)ei§’ id). 

Hub biefer hjex iff Berr non Cor= 

mcuil. 

20 SotmettilU Tiet bin id), ]a. ^ber mas mollen bie 
b)erren non mir ? 

gtneitet ttnictoffisict^ 3^ merbe bie c£E)re hjoSen, 
€uer (Snaben 5U begleiten, 

£otweml+ 21Iid) 5U begleiten? XPobin? (£s 
25 fddt mir gar nid)t ein, aiisgel)en 511 motten, 

(itficr Uttictofftsictr (sum 0berft), Hnb id), 
gndbiger f)err; bin beorbert^ 3^^^R feforte 5U 
bienen. 

2lbcr mo£)iiT mid mid) ber ^err esfor= 

30 tieren ? 
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Tkxs min id] jlinen fagcn^ 
gndbiger fytr. 21 tan bat in v£rfabiiing gebrad^t; 
ba§ Sic auf Sprungc ftunbcn, fid] mil biefcm 
b]crrn 5 U {d]iagen/ unb bamit nun — 

£;!berfi^ ZHid] 5U fd]Iagcn ? Hub weswcgm bcnn ? 5 
Utttcroffijict^ iPcil Sie ^cBcnbuMcr finb 
— mcil Sic bcibc bas 5 i^dulcin r>on DorfiguY liebcn* 
Dicfcr i 3 crr I]icr ift bcr ^rdutigam bc 5 ^xaixldmSj ben 
ibr bcr Pater beftimmt bat — unb Sie, gndbiger 
b]crr, finb it]r (Eoufin unb £icbt]abcr — 0, mir roiffen 10 
allcs I 

SottneutU Sie finb im meine Berren. 

£)i>cx^U lDa£]rlid], Sie finb an ben llnred]ten 
gefonimen. 

(su ben IPacben). drifd] 5U I Caffen 15 
Sie fid] nid]t 5 meig mad]en/ meine Berren ! (§u ijerrn 
ron PorfignYO lieber, gndbiger bierri roerfen Sie 
enblid] 3I]re PTasfe roegl (5eftel]en Sie toer Sie 
finb 1 (5eben Sie ein Spiel auf, tuobei Sie md]t bie 
befte b^oEe fpielen 1 =0 

£)bctft+ IPie, Sd]urfe/ bas ift mieber ein Streid] 
non bir — 

3^/ gndbiger b]err, id] bab’ es fo 
ueranftaltet, id] leugn’ es gar nid]t — id] rul]me mid] 
beffen I — Pie pflid]t eines red]tfd]aj|enen Pieners 25 
!]abe id] erfiiEt, ba id] Xlngtiid uertjiitete, 

Csbetft+ Sie fonnen mir’s gtauben, meine J^erren I 
ber, ben Sie fud]en, bin id] nid]t ; id] bbi fein 0n!eL 

Sein 0nfel ? <SeI]n Sie 

bod] I Sic gteid]en bem ^erm 0 nfel au§erorbenttid], 33 
fagt man, aber uns foil biefe ii£]nlid]!eit ntd]t be^ 
triigen. 
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^t&cr ]c£xR 

3d] £>aSe ja cine pcrilcfe^ unb ntein Hcjfe trdgt fcin 
eigencs Baax, 

iStficr Untctoffiskt^ Z^, l^r ti:>iffen red]t gut, 
5 roarum 5ie die iErad]t 3^^'^^ Bernx 0n!el5 ange^ 
nommeu — Dos 5tudd]eu roar ftnnrctd], es t£)ut uns 
leib, bag C5 nid]t Beffer gcglMt iff. 

^tber, mein Ejerr, fo Boren Sic bod] nur 

an — 

lo Utttetoffi5ict+ 3^/ u>enn trir jcben antjoreu 

roodten, ben mtr fcft 5U nebmen beorbert finb — roir 
xuurben nie non ber Stelle fommen — Bcliebeu 5ie 
un5 3U folgen, bjerr von Dorfignyl X>ie poftdiaife 
Ijdlt vox bcr Cbiir unb enuartet nns, 

15 XBxe? Was? bie po[td]aife ? 

Untetoffisicr^ 3^/ £]abcn 

(5amt{oix beimlid] uerlaffcn I XDir fxixb beorbert, Sie 
ftebenben IDagen pacfen unb nad] 

Stra^burg 5urucf5ubrxngen. 

20 ^berft> Hixb bas xft roxeber ein Strexd] r>on bxefem 
3:)errDunfd]ten Caugenxd]t5 1 Cotterbube I 

Z^f gndbxger :^err, es xft tneine 
Deranftaltung — Sie triiffen, xuxe fe^r id] baroiber roar, 
bag Sie Stragburg o£]ne llrlaub uerliegen* 

25 ©bctft (bebt ben Stod auf)* ^ein, id] £]atte xnid] 
nid]t mebr — 

IlTdgtgen Sie fid], b]err oon 

^orfxgny I 

J^alten Sie xb^n, rtxexne Berren I id] 
30 bitte — Das £]at man baoon, roenn man Unbanfbare 
oerpf[xd]tet* 3^ ^^tte r>xelleid]t 3^1^ Ceben, ba id] 
biefem unfeligen X>ueil t>orbeuge, unb jum Dant bdtten 
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Sie mid-? tot gcinadit, rocnn Bevrcn Tud?t fo gut 
gcrocfen rodren^ C5 5U pcrbinc»crn. 

IDas bier 511 tbuTi, Cormcuil P 
Sormeuii^ XDarunt berufen 5 tc fid] niebt auf bk 
perfonen, bie Sie teuneu muffen ? s 

Cbcrft* wen, sum tLeufel I foil icb mid] rDCuben ? 
bTCcine meine <rod]ter find au3gcg<mgcn — meine 
Xliiite ift oom Homplott — bie ganse IDelt ift beB^ert. 

So hkiht niebts iibng, als in < 3 ottes 
r^amen nacb Stragburg 5U reifen, trerm biefe Ceute 10 
nid]t mit fid] reben (affen. 

X)a5 rodre aber gaiij uermunfdit — 

(gtfietr Untcrofftjict (511 Cbampagne). Sinb Sie 
aber aud] gan 5 gemi^, bag es ber ^ejfe ift ? 

5i-*^dtd] ! 5i'*^ilicb ! ^er <DnM ift 15 
roeit roeg — ^ur ftaub geBialtcu ! 2 tid]t gemanft I 


Ibritter :>luftntt 
(£tn poftillon. J^orige. 

(betrunfen). JE]c! bjolla! IPirb’s balb, 
tBir bjerren ? ilTeine Pferbe fteB]en fd]on eitie Stunbe 20 
r>or bem bjaufe, unb id] bin md]t bes IDortens 
tuegeu ba. 

IDos trill ber Burfd] ? 

(grfiet Unterofftsiet^ €5 ift ber poftillon, ber Sie 
fabjren foil. 25 

SieB] bod|l Sinb Sic’s, b]err bfaupF 
ntann, ber abreift ? — Sie Bjaben hve^e ( 5 efd]dfte £]ter 
geTnad]t — J^eute abenb fommen Sie an, unb in ber 
Zladit geB]f5 roieber fort 

E 
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IPof)cr rpci^t bcnn 6u ? 

SpoftiUmu <Eil IDar idf^ benu nidit^ bcv 

5k nor ct[ii>ni 5tun5ou an bet 'Bintetthnr bk\e5 
I^oufcs ab]c§te? 5k fcbcu, mein KapitdU/ bag id) 
5 3br <SeIb inoH aiTgemcnbct — ]a, ja, inenn mir einer 
was 5 U ncrtrinfcn gicbt, fo crfiilF id) geiniffeiibaft unb 
rcbUd) bie 2{bfid)t. 

lDa 5 fagft bu, Kcid? 2Tcid) I)dttej1: bu 
gcfabren ? ItTid) ? 

Sic, Bevv ! — 2^ bod), betnt iEeufci, 
unb ba ftebt ja 3^?^ Scbientcr, ber ben Porrciter 
tnad)te — <Sott griig’ bid), (Sanbkh 1 €ben ber I)at 
n\\Bs ja itn Pcrtraueu geftedt, bag Sic cin JE)err 
fjauptiiiann fcien unb non Stragburg I)eimlid) nad) 
15 Paris gingen. — 

IDie, 3d)ur!c? 3^ rodre bas gemefen? 

3<^/ gansen 

XOege laut ntit fid) felbft fprad) unb an (£inem fort 
ricf : 21Teine Sopine I Zltein liebes Bd5d)en 1 Zfiein 
20 cnglifd)e5 Cougnd)en I — IDie ? hahen 5k bas fd)on 
nergcffen ? 

(sum 0bcrft}. 2^ nid)t/ gndbiger 
J^err, ber ibm biefe IDorte in ben ZTtunb legt — IDer 
mirb aber and) auf offentrid)er poftftrage fo laut non 
25 feiner (Sebicterin reben ? 

<5s ift be|d]Ioffen, id) \elfs, id) foil nad) 
Stragburg, um ber Simben meines ZTeffen rotUen — 

Untcrnfftjicr^ 2lifo, mein d)err J^oxxpb 

mann — 

30 2tIfo, mein Biett cScIeitsmann, alfo mug id) 

frciltd) mit 3^^^^^ nerfid)ern, 

fel)r tniber meinen IDiltcn. 
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Untetoffi5ict+ Das fint* roir gcmobnt, nicin 
Kapitdn, bte Ccutc roibcr tbrcn IDitten 5U bcbtciien. 

Dn bi]t al[o mem Bcbienter ? 

(^Jjampa^ttc* ^ndbigcr Berr, 

£}betiU Solglicb bin iS bcin < 5 cbieter. 5 

X)a 5 oerfteBjt ficb. 

Cbctft+ €i]t Bebienter mn^ feinem Bernt folgeu 
— 5 u gcbft mit mir nai] Stra^burg. 

<v^ampagnc (ror ficb)* l^erffud^t ! 

^PofitKon* Das oerftebt jtd] — Utarfd) 1 10 

€5 tl>ut mir leib. Sic 5U betmben, 
gndbiger b)err — Sic roiffcn, ipie grof mcinc 2 biB^dng^ 
Iid]Fcit an Sic ift — id) gcbc 3 bnen cine ftarfe probe 
bar>on in biefem ^lugcnblid — aber Sic roiffen aud), 
roic feb^r icb mein IDcib liebc. ^di babe fie bcutc nad) 15 
etner langcn Crennung rDicbcrgcfcl^cit 1 ^ic armc 
5rau bc5cigtc cine fo I)cr5lid)c di^^^bc iibcr mcinc 
^urMfunft/ ba^ id) bcfdiloffcn hahe^ fic nic micber 
5U nedaffen unb meinen 2lbfd>icb non 5^ 

gcBjrcn. Sic merben fid) crinncni/ bag Sic mir nod) 20 
non brei ^Tionaten <Sagc fd)ulbig finb. 

£)berft^ X>rcibunbcrt Stodpriigcl bin id) bir fd)ulbig, 
3ubc I 

Unictnffisicr* Bcrr Kapitdn, Sic Jjaben 
fein Heebt, bie[cn cbrlid)cn Dicner miber feinen 25 
IDiden nad) Stragburg mit5uncf)men — unb tncmi 
Sic ibjn nod) Hixdftdnbc fd)ulbig finb — 

^idits^ !cincn b)ellcr bin id) ii)m fd)ulbig. 
(gtftcr Uttteroffisietr^ So ift has fein < 5 runb, xhn 
mit priigcln ab5uIot)ncn. 30 

£<>tmtcuiU 3 ^ fcb^cn, tnic id) ibm tjeraus 
bcife — IDcnn cs nid)t anbers ift — in iSottes 
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TCarticn, rcifen 5ie ah^ ^err x>on t)orftgn\\ <guin 
(Sliicf Bin icfi frtn ; ii? Babe S^embe ; id? eile, fie in 
Beroegung 5 U fefecn, unB Bringe 5ie eJ? es Cag 

roirb. 

5 ^bct^U llnb id? xoiU ben poftillon bafiir Be 5 af?Ien/ 
ba^ er fo langfant fdBrt als moglid?, bamii 5ie ntid? 
nod? einJ?oIeu fonnen — (sum poftiHon) B?ier/ 5d?rDager ! 
Pertrinf’ ba5 auf meine (Sefunbi?eit — aBer bu mugt 
ntid? fal?ren — 

10 (treul?er 5 i( 3 ). Da§ bie pferbe bampfen. 

rcid?t bod? ! nein I fo mein’ id ?’5 nid?t — 
jd? tpid 5ie fal?ren/ toie auf bem B?er* 
meg I oB ber Ceufel 5ie bauon fuJ?rte, 

B?oi’ ber Ceufel bid? felBft, bu uerbammter 

15 Crunfenbolb 1 3 d? fage bir ja — 

spofitlCon* 5te B^aBen's eilig I 3^^ ^^d? 1 SeBn 
5ie gan 5 rui?ig 1 Sort foll’5 gel?en/ ba| bie 5un!en 
I?inau5 fliegen. (ab) 

(if?m Ttac^), 5)er Kerl mad?t mid? rafenb ! 

20 IX)arte bod?/ I?dre ! 

3eruJ?igen 5ie fid? ! Heife foil 

nid?t lange bauem. 

Jfdi glouBe, bie gan 5 e ^blle ift b?eute los^ 
gelaffen. ((Scht ab, ber erfte Ilnterofft^ier foigt.) 

25 (oum 3 rDeiten). Kommen Sie, mein Bjert/ 

folgen 3ie mir, meil es 3^1^^^^ Befob?Ien ift — oBer 
id? fage 3 Bn<^it uorI?er, id? roerbe 3 ^^^ Beine ttid?t 
fd?onen I Xtnb roenn 5ie fid? Bed?nung gemad?t 
BoBeu/ biefe Bad?t 5 U fd?Iafen/ fo finb Sie garftig 
Betrogeit/ benn mir merben immer auf ben Stragen 
fein. 

3lt>eitct Unietofftsier* Bad? (Sefallen, 
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gndbiger 5 ic ftd? gans xiub gar nid^t 

— 3^^ X>tcncr^ iicrr Champagne ! (£ormeuil mib ber 
3mcite Unterofftjieif ab,) 


Viexter 2 tuftritt 

€bampagiie. Dann ^rait ron Httrrtlle. 5 

(aEein). 5 ie fiitb fort — (Slixd 5U; 
(Ebampagno! X>cr Sieg ift unfer! je^t frifd] ans 
IDer!, bamit rotr bic ^eivat nod) in biofor Zlad^t 511 
ftanbe bringen — fointnt bie Sd^roefter mdnes 
J^errn ; fann id) alles fagen. 10 

2 ih,, bift bii bO; CEbanipagne? 
Wei^t bn nid)t/ roo ber 0nM ift ? 

2 Uif bent XDeg nad) Stra^burg. 

IDic ? Was ? €rf{dre bid) ! 

Hed)t gern, ^bt (Snaben, 5 ie iriffen 15 
riedeidit niebt^ ba§ mein bjerr unb biefer Cormeuil 
einen b^fdgen 5ufammcn geliabt baben. 

C5an5 im (Segenteil. 5 ie finb als 
bie beften di^^unbe gefdiieben, bas roei^ id). 

bmn, \o babe ieb’s aber nid^t gerou^t 20 
Unb in ber ^ifee meines lifers ging icb bjn, ntir bet 
ber poltsei bjilfe 511 fud]en. 3d? fomme ber niit sroei 
Sergeanten^ baron ber eine 3 efebl h^ai, bent b?errn 
ron Cormeuil an ber Seite 3U bleiben, ber anbre, 
meinen bierrn nad? Stragburg 5urn(f 3U bringen. — 25 
Hun reitet ber Ceufel bxefen rerrDunfd?ten Sergeanten, 
ba§ er ben 0n!el fur ben Zteffen ninimt; ibn beinabe 
mit (Setralt in bie b{utfd?e padt, unb fort ntit i^n). 
jagft bu nid?t/ fo gilt’s nid?t/ nad? Stra^burg I 
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Wie^ CBampagncI 5u 

Tiictnen <DnM anftatt memes Grubers auf 6ic Heij'c ? 
2l:dTi, bos !ann ntd^t bein ^£rnft fcin*^ 

Hnt Pcrge&ung, es ift mein roller 
5 €nift. — Das €Ifa§ ift ein d^annantcs €anb ; ber £]err 
0berft babcn fid^ nod^ nid)t borin uingclcben, unb id) 
Dcrfcbaffe Heine (£rgo^Iid]feit. 

gtt Dn fannft nod? fd]er 5 en ? VOas 

inad)t aber ber Ben: t)on Comteuil ? 
lo €r fiil?rt feinen Sergeanten in ber 

Stabt fpa 5 ieren. 

Dev arme 2>^xnqe I & oerbient 
roof)!/ ba^ id? 2(ntci! an ibm nehjne, 

T^utT/ gndbige 2fn5 2Perf! 

^5 'Heine §eit oerloren ! IDenn mein b?err jeine Confine 
nur erft gef)ciratet fjat, fo tnoffen roir ben 0n!el 5 urucf= 
f)o!en. 3*^ meinen JEferrn auf; id? bringe iE?n 
b^eVf unb ooenn nur Sic unf- beiftef)en/ fo mu§ biefe 
ZXad\t aUes rid?tig merben. (aB) 

20 diinfter 2fuftritt 

^rau non irtiroinc* Dann ^frau oon 'Dorfigny, 
5opf?ie. 

Das ift ein nersroeifefter 'Bixhe, 
aber er f)at feine 5ad?e fo gut gemad)t/ ba§ id? mid? 
25 mit if)m t)erftef?en mu^ — b?ier f ommt meine Cante ; 
id? nm§ il?r bie IDaf)rf)eit uerbergen* 

^d?/ liebe Ztidite 1 b?aft bu beinen 

Dntel nid?t gefef?en ? 

IDie ? b?at er benn md?t 2fbfd?ieb 
30 non 3^1^^^^^ genommen ? 
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gt* t>* ! IPie ? 

3<^; pvt 
€r tft fort? Scit iraim? 
t>+ Diefen 2lugenbltcf. 

Das begreif id] nid]t. €r rooUte s 
ja crft gegen elf XII]r rpegfabreit, llnb ix>o ift or 5enn 
bin, fo eiltg ? 

b> Dos iDci^ id] md]t. 3d] fol] ifyi 

nid]t abreifen — Champagne cr5dHtc niir’s. 


5 ed]fter 2tufb:itt lo 

X)ic Dorigcn, ^rait5 Dorfigny in feiticr eigcnen 
Ibufomi unb obnc pcriide. (Ibamyaijnc. 

<^^atn)><t$nc4. Da ift er, 3 ^?t' <5naben, ba ift er ! 
gt* IDer ? Xlleiii VTiann ? 

X^etn, nid]t bod] 1 ZHein i^err, ber 15 

bjerr Hauptmann. 

<^opf}ic (ii]m etitgegen). Cieber Dcttcr ! 

3^^/ 

ba§ er mit fetnem Brief 5ugleid] eintreffen roerbe, 

ZlTein ZHann reift ah, mein ZZeffe 20 
fommt an 1 IDie fd]ncH fid] bie Begebenbeiten 
brdngen I 

Set]’ id] 5 ie enblid] roieber, befte Cantel 
3d] fomme poll Unrubc unb (Erroartung — 

gr+ ( 5 uten Ztbenb, lieber Zleffe I 25 

bDetd]er froftige €mpfang I 
gt^♦ 3d] bin ber^Iid] erfreut, bid] 511 

feijen. Zlber mebx ZlTann — 

3ft bem DnM etroas 5ugefto^en? 
gt* P-. Der 0 nfel ift beute abcnb pon 30 
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cmcr gro|en Hetfe 3 urucfge!ommen, unb in btcfcnt 
2lugenBIicfe cerfdiminbet cr tDicber, obne bag roir 
rDiffen, wo or Iitn ift. 

^orfignt)^ Das ift ja fonberSar ! 

5 €s ift gans sum <£rftauncn ! 

^orftgnt)* Da ift ja (Itiampagne I Der 
faun uits alien aus bem Craumc belfcn. 

3d], gndbige 5i'ciu ? 

Wlitt>iUc* 3<^/ J allein h^at ber 

TO 0nfcl ja gefprod 7 en, roie cr abreifte, 

(S^pampa^nt* Das ift roabr! Dlit mir atlein Iiat 
cr ge[prodien. 

Ztun, fo fage nur, tuarum uerrcifte er fo 

plofelidi* 

13 ^pampa^ne* XDarum? ^i, cr mu^tc n?obI! 
(£r batte ja Bcfclil basu pon ber Hcgicruitg. 
i>* S 5 otfl$nt)+ XDas ? 

€r fjat cincn roiditigcn gcl]eimcn 
2Iuftrag, ber bie gro^te €ilfertig!cit erforbcrt ■ — bcr* 
20 cincn ZTTann erforbcrt — cincn 2Tcann — 3d] fctgc 
txid]t5 mcljrl 2Ibcr Sic fonnen fid] ctroos barauf 
cinbiibcn, gndbige drau, bag bic Waiil auf ben £]crnt 
gcfollcn ift. 

aJlitt>lOCe+ ^Ilcrbings! (Sine foId]c 2Iu5^ 
25 sciebnung ehict bic gansc 5 cimilic I 

<£ucr (Snaben begreifen wolil, ba§ 
cr fid] ba nid]t longc mit ^tbfd]icbncljmcn aufl^altcn 
fonntc. CI]ampagnc, fagtc cr 5U mir, id] gcl]c in 
u>id]tigcn Staatsangclcgcnl]citcn nad] — nad] Sonft 
30 Petersburg. Dcr Staot bcficl]lt ■ — id] mu§ gcI]ord]cn 
— bcim erften poftrDcd]fel fd]rcib’ id] mcincr 5J^au — 
p?as ixbrigens bic £]cirat 5tr)i[d]cn mcincm ^Ceffen unb 
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meiner (Eod^ter bctrijft — fo roei^ fie, bag xii 
!ommcn bamxt sufricben bin. 

i^Das id) I mein lieber 0nfcl 

fotite — 

ja, gndbiger bjerr ! er iDilligt ein. — 5 
3 d| gebc meiner unumfcbrdnfte PoUmad]!, fagte 
er, oUes 5 U beenbtgen, unb id) boffe bei meiner gurucf^ 
funft unfere ^Eod)ter at 5 eine gIudUd)e 5 rau 5 U ftnben. 

Hnb \o reifte er allein ab ? 

^i:^axapa^nc* 2IEein ? ^tid)t bod) ! (£v batte nod) 10 
einen B^ertn bei fid), ber nad) etroas red)t Dornebmem 
ausfab — 

3 d] T^dd) gar nid)t brein 

finben. 

tf* XDir roiffen feinen IPunfd). lltan ts 

nm§ bal^in fel)en, bag er fie als 2dTann unb finbet 
bei feiner gurudfunft. 

Seine €intDiIIigung fcbehit mir nid)t int 
geringften ^roeifelbaft, unb id) trage gar !ein 3ebenfen 
ben Detter auf ber Stelle 5 U beiraten. 20 

2 lber id) trage ^ebenfen — unb 
toiE feinen erften ^rief nod) abioarten. 

(beifcite). Da finb roir nun fd)on ge= 
fbrbert, ba§ mir ben 0n!el nad) Petersburg fd)icfen. 
2 lber, befte Cante 1 


25 
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Sichentet 2 luftrttt 

X)tc Dort^en, Der Itotarius. 

(trxtt 5 rDifdicTt Dorfigny unb fetnc tlantc). 3'^? 
cmpfcl^lc tnid? ber ga]i5en bod]gencigten (Se)eEfd]aft 
5 3U <SnabciL 

5 kh ba, Bevt (Safpar^ ber Zlotav 

nnfer5 fjaufcs, 

^Jloiav^ Sn A)cro Bcfef^I/ gndbige 
belieStc X)ero J^crm (SemaM, fid) in mein Bans 5U 
10 perfiigen. 

It>ie ? ZTtein lUann wave nov 
fciner ^Ibrcife nod) bei 3^^^^'^ gemefen? 

I^or ^ero ^Ibrcife ! Was Sxe mir fagen I 
Sieb/ fiel) bod) 1 Darum batten es ber gndbige JEjerr 
15 fo eilig unb moUtcn mid) gar nid)t in meinem Bian\e 
ermartcn. Diefes Bidet Iie§en mir b)od)biefelben 
5urud — Belieben 3 ^^^ (Snabett es 5U burd)lefen. 
(Heic^t ber ^rau ron Xiorfigny has Bidet.) 

(leifc 5U Dorftgny). Da ift ber Botar, 
20 ben 3^^^ 0nfel beftedt £jat. 

3^/ n?egen Cormeuils .^eirat. 

(Icife). Wenn mir i£)n 5U ber 
braud)en fonnten ? 

Stid ! £)oren mir, mas er fd)reibt I 
25 (deft). jjBahen 5 ie bie < 5 ute, mein 

BietVf fid) nod) biefen 2Ibenb in mein j^aus 5U be^ 
muben, unb ben (Sbefontraft nrit bringen, ben Sie 
fur metne Cod)ter oufgefe^t tjciben, 3 *^ b^de meine 
llrfad)en, biefe JE)eirat nod) in btefer B?ad)t absu- 
30 fcbdefen — Dorfigny." 
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1 )a J^abcn roir’s fcbiDar5 auf tpcig I 
Xlnn toirb bie giidbige mdbt niebt an bev 

(£biir>iEigung bee bjernx Q)nMs 5rDeifcIn ? 

ift alfo gar nicbt notig, bag ber papa 
3bnen fcbretbt, Itebc XTCutter, ba er biefcm Berm s 
gefd^rieben bat. 

i)* ID as benfen Sic aon ber Sad^c, 

bjerr (Safpar ? 

btefer Brief irdre beutlicb geimg^ 
bdcJ^f id). lo 

3^ (Sottes Banieti; meine 
Kinber ! 5eib gliidlid) ! (Bebt cucb bie b)dnbe, meil 
bod^ xnein UTanu felbft ben Itotar berfd)icft. 

5nfdi, Cbampagne ! i£men <Iifd), 
5eber unb Cinte; roir rroden gleicb unterseid^nen. ^5 


2td)ter 2tuftritt 

0berft Dorfigny. Dalcour. Dortge. 

b^immel I 0 er ®nfel ! 

UTein Dater ! 

5iibrt ifyi ber Ceufcl surild 20 

3^ wokh ber Ceufet ! Diefer Dalconr 
ift mein bofer (Senius. 

IDos fet|’ id) ! ZHein ZlTann I 
(ben dltem Dorfigny prdfcntierenb). IDte 
fd]d^’ id] mid] gliidtid], einen geliebteit Beffen in ben 25 
5 d|og feiner ^ctmilie surudfubren 511 fonnen I (lOtc er 
ben jiingern Dorftgny gemal^r oirb.) IDie Cenfel/ ba 
bift bu ]a — (Std] 3um dltern Dorftgny rDcnbenb.) Unb 
tx)cr finb 5 ie benn^ mein £]err? 
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5em 0nM, meht ^err. 

2lber erHdrc mir, Valcoux — 

SSaCcottt^ (Srffdre t)u mir felbft 1 • 3*^^ bringe in 
€rfabrung, ba% cine (Dvbtc au^gefertigt \ei, bii| nadi 
5 bciner (Sarnifon 5urM5ufd|idPcn — Xlad\ unfaglid^er 
mnkc criange id], fte totbetrufen toirb — 3d] 
roerfe mid| oufs pferb, id] erreid]e nod] balb gcuug 
bio poftd]aife, too id] bid] 3U pnbon qlanhte, unb ftnbo 
and] ipirflid] — 

lo Sbotrfi* 3^^^R gcEjorfanxen Diener, -jfudienb unb 
tobenb iiber cinen ucru)unfd]ton poftfned]t, bcm id] 
c5oib gegeben t]atte, urn mid] langfam ju fal^ren, unb 
ber mid] roio ein Sturmroinb bauon fui]rte. 

Dcin fjcrr 0n!el finbet cs nid]t fur gut, 
15 mid] au5 meinem 5^ reigen ; bie poftd]aife 

Ien!t micber urn, nad] Paris 5urud/ unb ba bin id] 
nun — 3^ 0orfignY/ bu fannft bid] nid]t iiber 
meinen <£ifer beflagen. 

^otftgnl)+ 5eB]r uerbunben, mein 5i-*^mib, fiir bie 
20 mdd]tigen 0ienfte, bie bu ntir geleiftet J]aft 1 <£s tJ]ut 

mir nur leib urn bie unenblid]e Zniibe, bie bu bir 
gegeben baft. 

£)!tjerft+ fierr non Polcour ! IHein Tteffe erfennt 
3bre gro|e (5ute utelletd]t nid]t mit ber geborigen 
23 0an!bar!eit : aber red]nen 5ie bafiir auf bie meinige. 

5ie roaren olfo nid]t unterroegs 

nad] Hu^Ianb ? 

IDas Ceufels foUte id] in Hu^Ianb ? 

ZJun, megcn ber rDid]tigcn 
30 Kommiffion, bie bos JTtinifterium 3^^'^^^'^ auftrug, trie 
5ie bem C£]ampagne fagten. 

SJbcrft* ^Ufo trieber ber C£]ampagne/ ber mid] 5U 
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biefcm hoiim Poftcn bcfdrbert. 3^ unenb= 

lid^eit Vanf fd]ulbig^ bag er )o bod^ mit tnir bmaus 
xoiU, — Bevv (S^fpar^ 5 te 3x>erbcn 5U ^aufc mein 
billet gefunbcn i^aben ; es rourbe mir lieb fein, roenn 
ber <£Bje!ontra?t nod] biefe Ztacbt unter5etd]net rourbe. s 
Tltd]t5 ift Ietd>ter, gndbtger Berr! IDir 
inoren eben int Begriff, biefes (Sefcbdft and] in 3 ^^^*^^ 
2 ihvcie\enfyit r>or5unebmen. 

£!bctfi+ Sehjc roobU ^an r>crbciratet fid") 5U^ 
roeilen obne ben Pater ; aber roie obne ben Brduti' 10 
gam, bas ift ntir bod] nie norgefommen. 

filer ift ber Brdutigom I Pnfer 

lieber Zteffe. 

3^/ befter 0n!el 1 3*^ bin’s. 

ZTcein Tteffe ift ein gan^ I]ubfd]er jnnge ; 15 
aber meine Cod]ter befommt er nid]t. 

r^un, trer foil fie benn fonft 

befommen ? 

iPer, fragen 5 ie ? §um fien!er ! Per 
fierr t?on Cormeuil fod fie befommen. 20 

gr* €r ift alfo nii]t tot, ber fierr 

von Cormeuil ? 

ftid]t bod], Plabam ! (£r lebt, er ift l]ier. 

5 ef]en 5 ie fid] nur um, bort fomntt er. 

Pnb mer ift benn ber :^err, 25 

ber mit il]m ift ? 

Das ift ein Kamtnerbiener, ben ^err 
(££]amFagne beliebt l]at, il]m an bie 5 eite 3U geben. 
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Heuntcr 2(uftrttt 

Pic Pori gen. £ormcuiI mit fctnem Untcrofft5icr, bcr 
ftc^ iiii Bintergrunbc bcs gimmcrs nicbcrfe^t. 

(sum 0berftcn). 5te fd]icfen atfo 
5 ®n!el an 3^^^^' Statt nad^ 5traf burg ? P)as ruirb 
3J>nen nid^t fo B^ingcloen, mein fjerr. 

Sielif fieB) bod]l FDenn bu bid] ja init 
(Beroalt fd^Iagen roillft/ CormeutI; fo fd^lage btd| mit 
meinem Plejfen; unb nid]t mit mii\ 
lo Sormmil (erfennt itjn)» IPie ? 5inb Sie’s ? 
Hub roie B^aben Sie’s gemadit, ba§ Sie fo fdinett 
5 urud!ommen ? 

bjier, bei biefem ^errn oon Polcour be= 
banfen Sie fid], ber mid^ aus fiir meinen 

15 ^effen fponrftreid^s 5 urucfB)oIte, 

3^ begreife Sie nid^t, JBJerr oon 
Cormeuit ! IPir maren ja als bie beften ^i-'^RRbe 
t>on einanber gefd|ieben — ^aben Sie mir nid]t felbft, 
]tod] gans furslidi, alle 2lnfprud]e auf bie i^anb 
20 meiner (Eoufine abgetreten ? 

Tlxdits, nidits 1 ^araus mirb niebts I 
^eine meine Cod^ter^ meine P^id^te^ mein ZTeffe^ 
alle sufammen follen mid> nid^t binbem, meinen IDiflen 
burdisufe^ett. 

25 SotntettiL ^err oon Porfxgny I ZTcid] freut’s oon 
^ersen^ ba% Sie oon einer Heife suriicf finb^ bie Sie 
miber IPillen ongetreten — 2tber roir Bjaben 

gut reben unb b^eiratspldne fd^miebeU/ ^i^dulein SopB>ie 
roirb barum bod] 2Ieffen lieben. 

30 3^ oerftebe nidits oon biefem alien I 
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Tiber tcIt merbc ben lormcuil md>t von ^Eouloii nadi 
pan 5 gefpren^t f^abcn, 5 a^ er als ehi ^^mgqeieU 
3uru^fe!^rcn foil* 

FDa5 bas betrijft, mein 0n!el — fo 
Ite^e fief] cine ^lusfunft ti-effcn, ba% B^evv 5 

i;>on CornteuU fcincit t)€rgcblid:^en IDcg gemad^t bdtte. 

— Staqen Sxe rrteinc Sd^meftcr. 

Tfiid] ? babe tiicbts 5U fagen. 
SormettiU TXnn^ \o loill tdi beim rcben — ^erv 
r>on A)or]ignY, Ztiditc ift frei ; bei 5 er 10 

fd]aft/ bavon Sie mir nod| bcute cinen fo gro§en 
Boroei^ geben tDodtciF bittc tdi 5 ie^ oermonben Sic 
alien €influ§ bei 3^?^*^^'* Ttid^tC/ bag fie es 

iihexnehjnen moge, 3 ^?^'*^ bDortbriidiigfeit gegen mid] 
gut 5U madden. ^5 

Sbetfi* Was ? Wie ? — 3 ^^^ paar 

roerben — Unb biefer 5 d]clm, ber C£>ampagne, foil 
mir fiir alle sufammen be5al]len. 

( 5 ott foil mid] pcrbammen, gndbiger 
bjerr, toenn id] nid]t felbft ^uerft non ber 2lbnlid|feit 20 ' 
betrogen tmirbc. — Per3eil]en Sic mir bie fleine 
5Ra3ierfal|rt, bie id] Sic mad]en lieg! & gcfd]a£] 
meinem bjerrn 3um ^eftem 

©betft (311 beiben paaren)* Zeun, fo unter3eid]uet 1 




NOTES 


Page i 

Line i. acf ; connect with auf5tci|eTt, used of 

drawling up the curtain ; each act begins with the curtain. 

2. scene i connect with auftrctcn, used of a new 
arrival on the stage, which commonly marks the beginning of a 
new scene. 

The present play, though a translation, does not correspond to 
Picard’s play in its subdivision into scenes. A confusion in Schiller’s 
mind about the number and entrance of the servants in Picard’s 
Scene ix. of this act, has led to his making his Scenes ix. and x. out 
of it. Thus this act contains one unnecessary scene. Picard’s Act 

II. contains one unnecessary scene, Scene vii. , consisting of four 
words addressed to Sophia before her exit. Schiller makes this, 
along with Picard’s Scene viii. , into his Act II. Scene vii. In Act 

III. Picard has three unnecessaiy scenes — i. {a sentence uttered by 
Colonel de Dorsigny before Lormeuil enters), v. (a few words by 
Champagne before Ivirs. de iSIirviUe enters), and \ii. (a dozen words 
by Airs, de Mir\ille before her aunt and her cousin enter and in- 
terrupt her). In all these three cases Picard applies mechanically a 
rule that a new entrance makes a new scene, while Schiller combines 
each of these short speeches with a scene that follows, making 
Picard’s i. and ii. into Act III. Scene i. ; Picard’s v., vi. into iv.; and 
Picard's vii. , \iii. into v. Hence Act III. of this play has only nine 
scenes, Picard’s original having twelve. 

3. fussily ^ etfT$ means etfferti^ means 

with inconsiderate haste, precipita 7 itly ; its middle syllable is the 
noun with an umlaut making it fert. 

This stage direction gives the key to Valcour’s character. He 
was a gentleman according to his lights, but vain, foolish, and fussy. 
Schiller has di'awn him far more clearly than Picard, whose stage 
F 
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direction here is misleading. Picai'd's Valcour enters not fussily 
but cauiiously, ‘ avec precaution.' Valcour was too much of a cox- 
comb to exhibit any real caution on such an occasion. In the 
stage directions to Act 11 . Scene i. below, Schiller Vanslates Picard's 
‘ avec precaution ’ literally by forgfolttg. See below, p. 24, 1 . 12. 

Jyctelnj this is the separable part of the verb, which is 
bcrciThtritt. The simple sentence iDafcour tritt eilferttg; 
herein exemplifies the normal order of words, which is — (i) 
the subject, (2) that part of the compound verb to which the 
personal ending is attached (here trxtt), (3) the adverb cilferfig, 
which qualifies the verb hercintritt, (4) hcrettl; which is so 
closely combined with tritt that it does not qualify it merely, but 
forms one idea with it. 

3-4. ct Tt(^ wheraif ftat], 

SUjjrgrtt [frijr hamitg glanced m all direcih?ts, to see 
if no one 'loas present ; auxiliaries are frequently omitted in 
subordinate clauses, where their position at the end often tempts 
a listener or a reader to supply them mentally, long before they 
can strike the ear or the eye. 

S. drazumg-i'ootn 7 zcxi the garden ; Picard has 

‘ salon qui donne sur le jardin.’ 

8-9. fi(i^ w €lnsuflttj 5 m, to appear; fic^ . , * einsuftnben 
means lit. ‘ to let yourself be met at an appointed place ’ (cf. ' to 
turn up’). In this compound ctn stands for an old in^ and 
appears to mean Mnto.’ See below, note on p. 55, L 19. 

12. ril wager it is; no uncertainty exists in 

Valcour's mind such as would be conveyed by the lit. ‘ Is it by 
any chance (perhaps).’ 

14. ^iguteni this is Schiller's well-chosen substitute for Picard's 
‘ individus.’ Valcour is certain, — though mistakenly so, — that one 
of the two strangers is a lady. It shows Picard’s blunted sense for 
the meaning of words, that he should make Valcour, — a gentleman, 
coxcomb though he was, — employ such a word as ‘ individu ’ of a 
lady. 

Page 2 

Lines 1-2. biefe fottbevimte : Picard uses ‘ cet 

attiraii,' which is comparatively vague and ill-defined in this context. 
‘Cet accoutrement bizarre,* a literal translation of Schiller's words, 
would have been far livelier. 

4. can either precede or follow its genitive. Cf. 

* what for ? ’ and ‘ for what ? ’ 
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5. : the more modern form is Obcrftlicuicrtant. 

Schiller uses both in this play. 

5-6, et ift fdjhJct; : Picard has rather ineptly ‘ je I'ai 

bless^.' Unless the wound was serious, there is little point in 
Dorsigny’s flight. 

10. f<s much; cf. ‘enough or so,’ which 

might be coined in English to represent lit. ,fo 5tcnirid>.' 

1 1 -1 2. f>i0 5«m 9SctU>cc^fcfn so alike as to he 

mistaken for om another; lit. ‘ alike to the point of confusion.’ 

15- 16. ntit + ♦ ♦ %uU^U, firnished myself out in; tch fegc 
mir ctmas 5U; means ordinarily, ‘ I pro^nde or furnish myself 
with something.’ 

16- 17. etffaune ♦ + ♦ nbctf am amazed at ; the lit. 
meaning of iibcr and acc. after [tauticn, fid] tnunbenir and 
other words expressing strong emotion, like fid] freuen, seems 
to be ‘about,’ or ‘concerning.’ 

17. mit, resemblanee to ; even in English it is 

just possible to speak of the resemblance of one thing wdth 
another. The notion is of two things put side by side and 
compared one 'with another. 

21, a bit about it ; mas is a colloquial equi- 

valent of etmas, used by the conceited Valcour quite patronis- 
ingly. 

25. <Scl)cimeS bot bit: Schiller’s Valcour has the grace 

to be slightly apologetic about his indiscretion in giring his friend 
a lady’s secret. Picard's Valcour has no such compunctions ; at 
this point he whips out the letter and hands it to Dorsigny, saying, 

' Just read this note I’ve had from a charming lady.’ 

31. (gin Quiproquo, jntn Teufel t A devilish 

fine substitute you make I quiproquo = quidproquo, lit. ‘case 
of mistaken identity.’ 

32. fnlttt (libtt cin. What possessed you to ; more 
lit. ‘ what comes over you that . . .’ (Eittfaflen (followed by the 
dat. of the person) has exactly the sense of incidere in the Latin 
‘ alicui in mentem incidere,’ which also contains the dative of the 
person. In Latin often, as in English and German always, ‘ in 
mentem’ is understood without being expressed- Cf. Terence, 
Andria, II. ii. 22 : ‘ suspicio mihi incidit,’ ‘ a suspicion came over 
me (sc. in my mind).’ See also Schiller’s Tz(ra?idot, IL ii. where 
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Pantaloon says : ,Da 5 ftel uns ouc^ tm Craum txtcbt ein/ ‘ We 
never so much as dreamt of such a thing. ’ 

Notice that the aber is put fourth and first, that the liveli- 
ness of the question may be unimpeded. 2lbcr was fdllt bir ein 
would be flat, especially when Picard’s original is ‘ Pourquoi diable 
ne signeS'tu pas ? ’ 


Page 3 

Line l. Seute t>Ott lltcincm of viy kidney ; 

Valcour’s enormous conceit is not conveyed by the lit. ‘ people 
of my stamp.’ 

2. a dat. plur. Billctte, the proper plural, has 

Billetten in the dat. The indeclinable plural in s is very 
common for words borrowed from foreign languages, and is 
gaining ground. Almost any word, if used jocosely or slight- 
ingly, may have this plur. substituted for its proper one. 

2-3. rtuf gdttj JRcc^nun^ notice 

that Hcd^nung madjcn is a periphrasis for rccbncn; in auf 
etroas rcdjnett the auf takes the accusat. not the dat., because 
there is a notion of looking forward towards or in the direction 
of the thing reckoned upon. 

Picard's equivalent for ,tta»as gans anbcrs^ is ‘ aux galantes 
aventures.' Here again Schiller has mended Valcour’s manners. 
Picard ought not to have made him talk like a foolish shop-boy. 

7. mit Z was most anxious 

to. £tegen is one of twenty odd verbs (brtngen, gel^ctt; 
gc6cit, lidttgen, etc.), which combine with baran, and form 
such idioms as er iff nid)t bran 3U brtngen, he canH be brought 
to take hold of it ; cr gcbt nid^t barart, he does not take hold of 
it ; c5 b^dngt nicl baran, ??mch defends 2 ipQ 7 i it, (Es Itegt ntir 
r»icl baran means lit. ‘much for me (that I wish) depends 
upon . . .’ Lessing gives the idiom without ptel in ,unb an 
meffcn Bctfah Itcgt mtr bcnn fonft/ and whose applause but 

cQ7tcerns me, pray ? Cf. andiegen, to lie close io {concern), 

used impersonally as in Schiller’s ,rDem Idg CS ndbcr an/ whom 
could it 7 }iorc 7 icarly concern ? 

the regular construction is pnit bir 5U 
fprcebcn,’ In poetry often, and sometimes, as here, in prose, 
fprcd^cn takes the accusative of the person spoken wdth, par- 
ticularly if it be a case for the personal pronoun. But Schiller 
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has also ,fpradj er ni(ht eintgc ins gchenn/ ‘did he not talk 
with several in secret ? ’ 

8- 9. ©ciftanbee : Picard has ‘ j’ai besoin de 

crddit, de recommendation,’ and thus makes Dorsigny altogether 
too desperate ; indeed Valcour's frivolous departure ought to have 
been impossible if his friend needed him to that extent. Schiller's 
more vague phrase saves Dorsignj-’s self-respect, and leaves Valcour 
free to hasten away without brutality to Dorsigny. 

9- 10. tnitcitt<tnbet ttef)mcttf discuss the 

together ; 2Ibrebc means the understanding or agreement to 
which such a discussion would lead. 

13. ^ I see ! rather an exclamation than a real question. 

19. 25 cittt L’hombre, at a ga?j2e of V komhre, Picard’s Valcour 
talks of an engagement to go to the theatre. Schiller took the 
theatre far too solemnly to regard this as a good type of a thoroughly 
frivolous engagement. Therefore he substitutes a game of cards. 
V ho 7 nbre was Schiller’s favourite game, and he apologises once 
in a letter to Gbthe for finding it amusing to play r hombre, 
instead of talking philosophy, with Schelling. Lli 07 ?ibre requires 
three players, and hence its real name, used in Spain where it was 
invented, is tresillo or the ga^ne of three. In this and some other 
respects it resembles ‘ three-handed ’ or ‘ cut-throat ’ euchre. Who- 
ever makes the trump is T ho^nbre {the man), and the other two join 
forces against him. Unlike euchre Vhombre was an aristocratic 
game. 

23. iSie t)aU auf she's rather partial to 7 ne ; 

tialten followed by anf (with acc.) means lit. ‘to set store by.’ 

This is conceited indeed, but not brutal, hke Picard’s ‘J’ai tout 
pouvoir sur elle. ’ 

23-24. SSott xt'^txt,piit in a word for you, 

25. well^ thafs not such a had idea; 

i.e. ‘ well, you can do so, so far as I am concerned.’ See below, 
p. 22, 1. 6, note. 

2S-29. bu ? Mind I No real question, and therefore 

no interrogation mark : agrees wdth the context. 

31. faffett, sejid up word; this compact 

idiom contains in the first syllable of l^tnauf the notion of a 
messenger going from one place to another, i,e, upstairs. See 
below, p. 23, 1. 5, and p. 26, 1. 6, notes. 

O^ne fie ttltl? etnmttX Jlt fcl^ett, without so much as the 
least glimpse of her ; lit. ‘ without seeing her only once. ’ 
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,2. i-epresenting Picard’s d aMeursj 

Ubriacns bcboltc i* mit’s oor, is a good example of a sin,pk 
sent nee -notice that the es after nut stands for the rvhole 
clause bci . . . machen, ^'hich simply explains it and may 
therefore be left out of count, -in the order The normal 

or“er (see above, p. I, 1 . 3 , note) would be ^ brfialte imr s 
fibrictc ts nor. The inversion consists in bobaltc t* instead 
of cfa bcbaltc, and is resorted to because ubrujens is emphatic 
andiherefore has to come first. To emphasise intt, you_ would 
have to say iKit bcbatte tdi’s iibrigens nor ; to emphasise the 
enclitic cs in mtt’s, requires the vmd demonstrative has « 
"ute! an? th^a you would have Das beiialie tdi mir 
iibriscns'nor. Whatever happens, the separable nor comes 
at the end. 


Page 4 


Lines 3-4. P'^^^bcally a literal 

translation of ‘ cela sentend,’ only in the German idiom, here as 
often, the impersonal subject is suppressed for live mess. The 
real subject is the whole clause tnenit )tc l;ubfd) lit, that is the 
point, that is a matter of course. See below, p. 19. i- 


a 6 , exit 
gebt fort. 

7-8. i&taudjc , 

have necessarily use for. 


here ab represents gclit ab, as fort often represents 
ttbtig, to be in straits for ; lit. ‘ to 


8-9. wm . . . J»t tf)Wn (cs if* 3“ 

/ am atixiotis for somethings lit. ‘ I have to do (business) about 
something-’ 


14-15. SSantt . . . Jtttftrf, /’f ready for^ the 

home stretch; lit. ‘ when does it go back,’ a decidedly impertinent 
and lively colloquialism. 

Is. in^ into Ahatia or Alsace. The rule that only 

masc. and fem. names of countries take the definite article suffers 
exception in several cases, as has <£Ifa§, bus 2lrclat (the kingdom 
of Arles). €Ifa§^£otl|rtTtgeu, the name of the Reichsland, cur- 
rent since 187 1, conforms to the rule and does not take the article. 


Schiller’s Champagne speaks far more in character here than 
Picard’s, who says : ' H61as » quand pourrai-je reprendre la route 
dAlsace,’ which is neither impudent, nor lively. 
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20, this and the following 5 ie indicate that IMrs. de Mirvalle 
is deceived by the resemblance. Had she known it was her brother 
she would have used bu. 

26-27. ♦ fOttUtent imperfects subj. used 

in indirect quotation instead of the presents subj. norbahen , , . 
fonncn which are identical with the indicative. The point is, 
by using unmistak cable subj. fomrs, to show that Mrs, de IVIirvilie 
is quoting from her uncle's letter. 


Page 5 

Line l. id) Itn^) an njcn^ irrofe did 

you say, to zvhom did I lorite ? ’ notice the order of wor^s, also 
that idj bdtte gcf(hrtcben = tc^ foil gcfchnchcn fiabeti, i.e, if 
you were right, I should (be said to) have written. 

7 , fut Ijdltfi i>n tnid)f udio do you tkid^k lam 1 

19-20. nic^t ifiicl ju ijaden Wiv'tf, is not at all 

likely to prove serious ; lit. ‘ will not have much to signify. ^ 
Notice the use of the future, as in French, to e.xpress probability 
or surmise. 

22. ffcdte ♦ ♦ > xiXf hustled on ; lit. ‘hustled myself 
into.’ 

31. i«o^l^icn^« Nom. next line ; Voc. p. 13, I. 10; Acc. 
p. 6, 1. 8 ; Dat. p. 43, 1. 4. 

32. fold fjeivaten, Ho you say Sophia is to many ? 
Picard has ‘ Comment, elie se marie ? ’ 

Page 6 

Line i. ftcific^t see below, p. 49, 1. 15, note. 

7 - 8 . i)ai fnv feinm nw m^ei)(XtUn, 

has asked for Sophials hand 07 i his sofds behalf ; there att^ alien 
comes to mean to ask for persistently, from the idea it contains 
of grasping and holding on. 

9. foil ein fel)r liel»cn$n>nti>iDet 93iattn fein (foil . . . 
fein), is said to be j foil has practically the same meaning as in 
p. 5, 1. 32 above. 

Schiller's Mrs. de Mirrille, who has heard that Lormeuil is 
liebenstDurbig, is far more civilised than Picard's, who understands 
that Lormeuil is ' un beau jeune homme bien fait. ' This is not the 
language of a lady but of an apple-woman. 
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13. in sn nci^men, to gather in, or to get; lit. ‘to 

take possession of.’ 

14. aiobnnn: an old-fashioned emphatic* equivalent of bann, 
cf. alsbalb, which is an emphatic halb. 

rS. fo iff CS au0 mit ntit, then all is n_p 'loith 7 ne ; in this 
idiom aus has the sense of noriihcr, cf. in English ‘ school is 
out,’ which means ‘school is over.’ 

20- ift hiv, IMiai is the matter with yon ; lit. ‘ what 

is (it) with you.’ See below’, p, 16, 1. iS, note, 

23-24. nun nitntnctnttcf)t^ t a very^ emphatic nimmer ; 
translate never, never, I say j cf, nun unb tmmerbar, meaning 
forever and ever, 

25- 0*^ 'i)aUc%tt ^t will he a ticklish bn shies s ; 

lit. ‘it will hold out with difficulty.’ Anything that can hold 
out (baltcn) is in a fair way to succeed or prosper. 

25-26. ftc tnac^ctt, to break it off; lit. ‘ to 

make it go back,’ the reverse of ‘ to forward.’' 

27. t>ie fUvHtci aufgcfc^t, the settlements aree^igrossed. 

31. a happy thought ; see above note on p. 2, 1. 32. 

Page 7 

Line i. eittUtai J see above, p. 3, 1. 31, note ; and especially 
below3 p. 12, 1. 16, note. 

2. tjorjufieltfcnf to personate ; when a dat. also of a person 
is added, then t)orftehen = /i3 introduce. See below, p. 21, I. 
20, and p. 33, 1. 15, notes. 

Sic yon stick to that. Sir; the ‘Sir’ is 

necessary in English in order to temper Champagne’s excessive 
impertinence, lessened in the German by his use of the 3rd 
person plural, for which no better English equivalent suggests 
itself- 

6. Have patmtce ! lit. ‘only [take it] quietly.’ 

Deis (Setnad^ came to mean ‘ chamber ’ from meaning ‘ comfort ’ 
and ‘ quiet ’ in general, hence it specially applies to private 
rooms and bedrooms. 

9. the aforesaid ni-arriage ; lit. ‘ the 

marriage in question.’ 
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As gen?u§i is the p.p. of so hci£>a§r is the p.p. of bca^iiTcn ; 

but the inf. bemiffcn died out long before Luther’s day, leaving only 
betcifi't— berou^t, which usually means conscious. ‘ WTat I am con- 
scious of I know wefi,’ and to know well is the probable sense of the 
old word bctnirfcn. BctouBt is commonly used in legal phrases, mean- 
ing ‘well-known ’ or ‘aforesaid,' and Champagne may be furbishing 
out his discourse with a law term here ; this use of bcmu^t is, how- 
ever, frequent in Schiller. 

9-10. auf%Ui)Cbcn, cancel; aufJ|cbcn here means ‘to put 
an end to ’ or ‘ abolish,’ the idea of lifting being very much that 
suggested in English by ‘ shoplifting.’ Cf, p. 38, 11 . 16-17, note 
below. 

17* tttit bcftcn t)Ott bet? SScii, as kindly as any- 
one possibly could ^ i.e. ‘she takes to it as kindly,’ etc. 

19. taffen ♦ ♦ ^efaUett: ft6 etmas gefallcn 

laffert means to make no objection to a thing, lit ‘ to let it 
please you.’ 

26-27. fomtnt antjcjogen, "ooiU come (lit. ‘comes’) 

proudly prancing home. Here ange^OijCTt, a p. part from 
an5icI|Cn; to drazv nigh^ is used in the sense of a present parti- 
ciple after fomineti, — a verb of motion ; cf. Schiller’s IFzdliam 
Tell^ Act IV. Sc. ii. I. 2438 f . — 

.Die darfien feb' idj unb bie ebein l^crm 
3n Bamtfcf^en berangc 3 ogcn fommen"; 

also, Song of the Bell, iieulcnb fam ber 5tunn geflogen, 2mtk a 
howl the storm came swooping on. See below, p. S, 1. 20, note. 

: it is just possible that fiattlid: has here no connection 
with splendour and stateliness, but is an adverb derived from the 
very old word iiata (see below, p. 8, 11. 19-20, note), in which case it 
would be an equivalent of gelcgenthcb, and the whole phrase would 
mean, he will come ridhig home all in good time. 

Page 8 

Lines 4-5. cine $iu6c ntiiget ©nJcIdjcjt: Schiller’s Cham- 
pagne is more consistently impertinent than Picard’s throughout 
this scene ; especially here, where Picard has ‘ des petits enfants 
qui lui ressembleront,’ etc. 

8. ni^t ifi ^olCe; notice (i) the inverted 

order iff C 5 instead of the direct [ob] CS tft ; (2) the emphasis 
given the notion of uncertainty by putting it at the beginning 
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and making it look like a separate clause ; (3) 
is not a separate ^ 

clause which has practically the meaning , (4) the 

normal direct order would be £s 1)1 nicUctdjt bas tLoIlc, etc. 

n Jftdbc idl’d 1)0(6 , /i 72<7 al any rale; getban must be 
real^eietn tire li-st complete the sense. The inverted 
order is used in exclamatory sentences, as here, for the sake of 
% 4 vidnes 3 . 

19-20. fottttnt ttttd Jtt iiaiie\t,Mours our scheme; lit. 

‘ comes at the right time for us,’ uns is dat. 

m ftattcu, ai the right time, is supposed to come from a very 
ancieJt and now obsolete word fwlu (connected withjtchcu), mean- 
fn. nhe Xht or suitable time or place.' So sqtattcn means 'to 
gi?e (suitable) opportunity' for, and patt pnbcn means to take 
place (suitably)/ i.e. to happeti. 


Page 9 


Line 2. (ittffOii, instead of; ftati is an oblique case not of 
jlata, occasio (see note preceding), but of fiat, locus. 

bm SJctttauten su ma^cn, to do the co^ifidenUal admser, 

6-7. tnu am <^ttt>e nit^t no^ tannic, 

flowers 7?iight not in the long rzin still bloom forme ; a cheap 
poetical commonplace rather sardonically used by Champagne. 

Here, as elsewhere, Champagne just avoids grossly forgettmg 
his place. Schiller keeps him just on the line. Picard, having 
made him too mild and respectful until now, makes him rnon- 
strously impudent here, where he says ‘ I would personate hi. de 
Lormeuil, and who knows if I might not end by marrying . . . 
This is more than a hint, and ought to have given mortal offence 
to Mrs. de Mirville. 


14. i$ic a7'e sure; cf. the sense of ‘bound ’ in 

^ you are bound to like him,’ which means ‘ you are sure to like 
him.’ 


19 - 22 . 4 - + + 4 . 4 . ^ei^eitaiei, * * * 

0esO0Ctt . 4 < ma^Uf p. parts, are all idiomatically 

equivalent to imperatives. See below, p. 1 5, 1 . 7, and p. 49, k 10. 

21. bettteh{l<i^cn Picard never allows Champagne to be a 

servant long ; here his phrase is ‘ I’homme de gdnie.’ See above, 
Introduction, p. xxxii. 
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28-29. tt*a^ ♦ ♦ 4 ttttr everything' polite 

that t-Tv-V', etc. ; imr is used to enlarge the scope of mas ; cf. 
bas &cfte, mas nur babcn fantift, the very best thing that 
et'cr you can have. 


Page 10 

Line 4. 3 ic Do come ; lit. ‘ come though.' 

9. 3 ic ^a^cn ll ell, I hope you have. 

eine glutfUcfjC 9 icifCf a prosperous journey ; (Sluif and 
luck have the same derivation. 

10. %bct tl?ic fo aUcitt^ How is it 2 see you alone? lit. 

‘ but how [are you] alone ? ’ 

12. ^iitve 2 a 7 ?i tremb/ingsoith sur- 

prise; nor represents in this and similar constructions an old- 
fashioned fiir, and means ‘on account of.’ See below, p. 13, 
I. 7, note, 

id) jiittJC bur Ubertafd^ung «nb ^'rcubc: this vhole speech 
compares most favourably with Picard’s original. Picard tries to 
make Mrs. de Dorsigny talk like an aristocrat, and forgets to make 
her talk as a wife would : ‘ Mon mari ! eh ! oui \Taiment, e’est lui- 
mdme. Soyez-Ie bienvenu, M. Dorsigny. Je ne vous attendais 
pas sitot. Avez-vous fait un bon voyage ? mais ou sent done vos 
gens? En v^rit^, je suis d'une joie, d’un saisissement. ’ 

14. i)eint(ic^ i^tetn aside to her brother. 

15. 91(ntU?JtJbtC frife^ put 071 a bold face and anssoerf 

21 . SUgefio^ett, befalle 7 i ; 5ufto§cn is used especially of a 
misfortune (see below p. 55,1. 29), begcgtten and tpiebcrfabrcu 
are used indifferently of good and bad fortune. 

Page ii 

Line 8. Oh yes I 7 io doubt! See below, p. 

49, 1. 15. 

16. fu tin ticimv a hit of a libertine, you 

/mow. 

bci eittCUt auf ciiicm Ballc is the commoner idiom. 

18. fi<!^ '^tCittfput in his oar, 

20-21. titit 5lt>an$ig at twe^ity ; if Lormeuil was 

twenty, the nephew Dorsigny can hardly have been much older. 
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21. tvat an cincw t)on getatm, 

had got hhii self involved voiih a profession-al hidly. 


Page 12 

Lines 6-7. fHt&t fciltc he loses his wife ; a dat. 

^of disadvantage,’ cf. the Hibernicism ‘his wife died on him.' 

8. and) (hart or faucr) ctttgcfottttttett, 

it was a hard trial far me ; Picard has ‘ il m’en a coute.’ In 
Wieland’s Agathoii occurs ^ So ((^tDcr ts uti^ anfommt, rttetn 
liebcr ^gatbon . . . ’ the ‘ more correct ’ but obsolete idiom. 

• 12. nnt cinm the merest dash, 

16. ^a^ ift eitttttai t>tt Bnt the so^vice is the 

sei'vice yon know ; cinmal, often emphasised by nun, occurs 
in many idioms where it cannot be liteially translated ; cf. [0 
bin id? nun cinmal, thafs just the sort of man I am ; I?areTT 
Sic cinmal (’tnal) xoas fie \aq,t,jnst be good e^iongh to hear 
what she says. See above, p. 3, 1 . 31, and p. 7, 1 . i, notes. 

18. ift : viviedy used for ift gctDCfcu, 

19. ItJCg toaven: this tense is in harmony, not with ift pre- 
ceding but with what it stands for, i,e, ift gctDcfcn ; for meg 
jnaren means [meggegangen] marcti. 

24-25. fie iftfunfsehu alt: Schiller agrees with Picard in 
giving Sophia this age. 

26. el); commonly written ei?e, or, before a vowel, e!?\ 

27. ibegegttei ; synonymous with gefd?icl?t, or fommt . , , 
nor. See above, p. 10, 1. 21, note. 

29. get^n, 7 nost umvillhig., lit. ‘ not willingly.’ 

31. Utt$ balDOtp May heaven spare us that ; 

the briefer formula, (Soft bemabr, has far less meaning and may 
often be translated ‘ certainly not ’ or ‘ oh no ! ’ 

Page 13 

Line 7. aside ; uor ftc^ was the equivalent in Schiller’s 

day of far flcfj ; both are translated ‘ aside. ’ and uor were not 
plainly distinguishable in Gdthe’s and Schiller’s time. Both 
expressions apply solely to an aside heard only by the one who 
speaks it. 
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v2ic ^aben’^ both biefc ssiitet, do have a 

rare good time of it, these fathers ; aut is adv. corresponding 
to mtc where Gretchen says to Faust ‘ tpic baft bu’s mit bet 
HeItO,ion ? ’ es means ‘ things in general ’ ; cf. you have things 
just as you like, which can be translated 5iC babeu’s rtic StC 
CS IDoIIcTl. 

II. i)atf has broken off ; used here for Picard’s ‘ a 

rompu.’ See above, p. 7, 11 . 9-10 and note. 

25. ahet bic 3(i)U(btctttbctt : as in the preceding speech, Sophia 
shows too much tact and a too subtle sense of propriety for a girl 
of fifteen. 


Page 14 

Lines 1-2. guttt beforehand. 

13. JBilbe bit ein, imagine ; (Einbtlbltngsbraft, imaghia- 
iio 7 t. See below, 1. ii, p. 32. 

14. the subjunctive because the case is imagined, 
i.e. ‘supposed.’ 

21. bet unfetn 9trttnett of the same name with our- 

selves ; lit, ‘ who bears {i.e. uses) our name.’ 

Page 15 

Line i. S^et ? He? lit. ‘that one,’ the context requires a 
demonstrative in Gennan, and perhaps this use of ‘he’ in 
English is demonstrative. 

6. ^0 ? CV ba^ ? H'ow, has he though ? gctl^an is 
understood at the end. 

7. ^t 0 \xi\ 00 titif a^tswer without further ado i 
See above, note on p. 9, II. 19-22, and pp. 10, 1 . 15, and 49, 
1 . 16. 

II. “00^, do. See above, p. 10, 1 . 4. 

23-24. bem SSettet? gut fei, ^vas partial to my coushi; a 
modest euphemism for ‘was in love with.’ The tense of fei 
comes under the regular rule for indirect statement. The verb 
‘has the same tense as it would have if the statement were 
made directly by the person and under the circumstance con- 
templated ” (Whitney, 433 a). Sophia’s original reflection was 
,t(^ bin bem Petter gutd For an exception see above, note on 
p. 4, 11. 26-27. 
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it would give greater emphasis. See above, p. 9 , h. 29, 

<ind D. 12, 1. 16, notes- ^ 

sS^^SpgllliSli 

l^ifaass 

manner ane hnh\<h^ ^ itself is 

\vr“e:" “Se;. See mUne„ p. 

Kctrd’s equivalent is, ■ que le role de pke est agr&ble a jouer ’ 

32. 5tt tf itcn Ht0Mmi,S-eis the luck ofkeariug; ht. gets 
to bear.’ 

Page i6 

T inf. T The opening of this scene shows the excitement with 
.hich a courier was^ffen received in the days before there were 

democratic French idioms, can only put 
Madame ! ’ , . r 5 

10. : translate by an appended rr she, 

IS- Jihtfi; translate here and in the next line \>y I trust or 
J hope. See above, p. lo, 1 . 9, note. 

18 was ifi tncittcot SBeuSc* ? svhat is ■tvrovg {the matter) 
Jhu^brotL I See p. 6, 1 . 20, note. This counts as an im- 
personi^ phrase formed with fcin (ift), along with an 
K? (mas), describing a personal condition or state of 
S, aU accompanied with a dative designating the person 
to vAom the condition belongs. -Whitney, 292. 4 1 Eve, 68- 
23. i^at jttfattiwett flcttamwcn, has pulled kimseip 

together ; lit. ‘ has gathered himself together. 

28. 'bctiaitni the subject StC is expressed with lefeit. 
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Page 17 

Line i. im ©c^nfft tin Bcartff fcin ctmas 5U tbun, to 
be aJ)ont (lit. ‘to*be taking hold’) to do something. Begrtff 
and begreifcn have come to mean a general idea ; but their 
earliest use was simply as emphatic forms for (Srijf and grcifen, 
conveying the idea of lit. ‘ taking hold.’ 

5. give ; lit. ‘make a present of’ 

7- <tnj nacf), dose nfonj the notion is of 

treading on his heels. 

8. t constiue with er tnirb, like the preceding 

3{^nen. 

12. la^t fief) 0cf(f)mbcn, it beggars descrip- 

tion. This long periphrasis combining the infinitive with the 
impersonal and reflexive es Idigt fi(h, serves to express the 
feasibility of the action (bcfchrcihen). iiere the construction 
of iptc f^iibfdp fptcit ftcb’5 ben Datcr (see above, p. 15, 1. 31, 
note) cannot be imitated because it would give cs befehreibt fid? 
^ar nic^t, a sentence requiring an adverb of manner to complete 
it. On the other hand, Schiller might have written on p. 15, 
XVh liiibfd? fdgt ftd ?’5 ben Pater fpielen, with no perceptible 
alteration of the sense. 

15-16. l>it t>ic ah, will throttle yon; lit. 

‘ cut out your crop.’ Notice the use of the dat. of the personal 
pron. and the def art. where in English we use the possessive 
pron. Picard has the same idiom in his original, where 
Champagne attributes ‘ je te coupe les oreilles ’ to Dorsigny. 

19. ttm, Well, well 

ia, / declare. 

Page 18 

Line 3. ift btt tociicv ttfd)td $u t^un. Many editions make 
this an answer to a question by Dorsigny immediately preceding 
,3a! mas ill ba 5U tburt/ The 1807 editions, however, omit Dor- 
signy’s question, and there is nothing corresponding to it in Picard. 
Therefore it is tolerably clear that Schiller never 'WTOte it, 

7. fa, yo2c forget. 

9. ^elncm SSriefc ttad), according to his letter. Although, 
when no confusion in sense would result, ttad? (meaning accord- 
ing to) may precede its dat. ; here nac^ [ctncm Brief e would 
mean after his Utter. 
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...as* S’t.tfSS-n’S'P, 1? S.? S 

an old genitive C5 survives. 

r-i -r 

tcMto’s'list of 

should be Jasmin, a fourth. 

22. see above, p. i6, 1 . i5j 

26. ti>0i)lf really, 

27 Xa* bv all inea7is. _ 

%.l%:Lmi »>U yourself 

under suspicion. 

Page 19 

Line I. tieimWi) 5 U if)*:, this ^ 

a^f tad'reSfnl atH" finding the biUs, thus leaving the 

‘"■°i;"SoTtrrd:^T;^s ... ot . .. 

tUn > No suggestion of the literal meaning p 

making it too serious or too comia Do^J^es 

AQ 1 9 note ; and p. 5 ^j o^ j P’ 59 > ^ / 

4-5 eitt s^cfm wn SSuc^m*, 4 

rased oPLlrer. See below, p. 38, h to, note. 

Germany, Schiller uses pistoles m translating Picards icru 
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because in 1795, sifter Picard wrote the original play, the old 
French louis had been abolished, and the coinage substituted was 
not yet understood in Germany. See below, p. 23, 1 . 25, note. 

7. hen Die poft, meaning (letter) 

is derived from a feminine noun festa of the same meaning in 
Italian; ber poften, meaning (i), as here, item, and also (2} 
‘a sentry's post,’ ‘the post of duty,' is derived from a masc. 
noun /os/cp in the same language. Unfortunately an attempt 
was made to distinguish between the two meanings of her 
poften by using bic poft to mean item. Latterly bte Poft in 
this sense has disappeared, but Gothe uses it ; Schiller appar- 
ently agrees with modern usage. 

8. (gi, t see note on 11. 3-4, p. 4- Notice 

that the subject here is not only expressed, but is most 
emphatic. 

9. feittem S5^‘Ut>ct^ SiihCtUd), to no Ne'er-do-ivceL £uber= 
cf. the obsolete English word ‘ litherly,’ and Shakespeare’s 

phrase, ''the lither sky,’ i Henry TV., IV. vii. 21. Gothe uses the 
modern form Ucberlid), where his Mephistopheles says to Faust, 
Du fpriiijft ja mic pans ^tcberlid?. Bruber iiiberltcf? and 
pans £tcberltc^ are whimsical coinages in the same vein as 
Jack Rake. 

16. tote ftCttUfCtt, at tJie very nick of tittle ; cf. below, p. 
25, 1. 9, note. 


Page 20 

Line 2, ^uttf t elf Xti)t t s}monymous with Schfag elf Ul^r. 
See below, p, 23, 1. 9. 

7. ©ttftbiget? ^CtVt translate by a ^ Sir ’ at the end. 
See above, p. 16, 1. 8, note. 

7-8. beiicH fo stt fagett, yon are phased to 

say so. Notice that beliebt is ^^sed impersonally, and followed by 
the dative of its real subject ; its personal use is not so frequent. 

13-14. be^ gnaMgctt S^teffen, of the young 

genii e 7 nan^ your nephew. 

19. 3 Sat?Utn nic^t ^(XX- / think I see tnyself without one! 
The idiom is really equivalent to the ’Fi^Tich par exempie ! or 
aliens done! although Picard has ‘Oh ! que non, Monsieur.’ 

19-20. fcht <gfclC fetn: here and in Scene xv. below, 

Schiller has toned down the exuberant impertinence of Jasmin as 
G 
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Picard drew him, feeling, no doubt, that Champagne was equal 
to all the impertinence required in one short play. 

30. azid be sharp 

about it ; lit. ‘accomplish that you get away.’ Picard has 
‘ saiive-toL ’ 

Tne sense of maiden is ‘to accomplish,’ and the clause with 

is the direct object, taking the place of an accusative. Some- 
times it is possible to suppress the and attach the clause 
bodily {i.t\ in the direct order), bas niacht, fte ift ntir gur, that makes 
her fond of me ; lit. ‘ that accomplishes that she is fond of me. ’ 

Page 21 

Lines 1-2. miv fo t 0 Uf hooks to me exactly 

like ; lit. entirely so as.’ 

13. batauL etc. Schiller has certainly im- 

proved here upon Picard’s : ‘ je vais vous donner mon avis. J’ai 
du gout.’ In trying to make Mrs. de Dorsigny talk like a haughty 
aristocrat, Picard only succeeds in giving her the tone of an Ollen- 
dorfian Pythoness. 

19. befto so much the better. 

Dcfio is derived from an ancient combination of the old gen. of 
the definite art. with the instrumental case of the same. The 
meaning apparently was on that accouzit by the {better). In the 
English idiom ike 7 ?iore, the represents the old instrumental, and 
originally meant by the {better). 

20. ^^evvnt the word to be supplied 
is DorftcUc. See above, p. 7 > 1 - 2, note. 

26. / should have thought. In German, as in 
English, this putting of a supposed case — ‘ If I had been asked,’ 
or something of the kind is understood~is a polite way of 
saying a thing positively. The real meaning here is ‘ I certainly 
think.’ 

27. iJatUtUf iSOtxXfJzist (on this account) because. 

Page 22 

Line 2. nic^t^ ftrtgW not to care a straw 

about . . . 

5. is frequently changed here to ba, Schiller wrote ba§, 
which can hardly have been a clerical error since it gives a 
better, because a less commonplace turn to the sentence. Picard, 
to be sure, ha.s puisque^ which would be represented by ba. 
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6. c;: t?:dr actouni. See above, p. 3, 1 . 25, 

note. 

Schiller appears have written itrcnaricacn, the older alternative 
form. IPcgcn combines with the gen. of personal pronouns and of 
the rel. pron, [bcrtn), and the result is a series of compounds, in 
all of which occurs an unexplained t. There are many analogous 
compounds, as anbcrtball\ mu beincriuillG-n. etc. 

}tci)Ctt ia^if r,iaka tts cool our hceh, the subj. being iJicy — 
man ; the lit. sense is not ‘ let us %vait,’ but ‘cause us to wait." 

10- 1 1 , fo I>cr SStaud) . . . a general cust 077 i to. 

adjectival words in er formed fiom the names of 
towns are indeclinable. 

These may be called adjectival words rather than adjectives, 
because in ongin they are nouns m the genitive plural, like similar 
words in cr formed from tiie names of countries, as fdayeijcr and 
Ocjhrciifer. Die panfer Dameip though now it means Parisian ladies, 
is an idiom sunuving from the time before Luther, when phrases 
like bte parifer Damcn were interchangeable with such combinations 
as bte Damen ber porifer, the ladies of the Pa}-isia?is. 

14. etft, at the earliest. 

24.25. an to be pretty. 

25. ftef) ouc^ atiiQ dettagen: his whole phrase is far better 
turned than Picard’s : ‘ Ce n’est pas tout d’etre jolies, il faut etre 
honnetes.' Not Picard’s, but Schiller’s neater phrase reminds M. 
L. Schmitt — a recent editor of this play — of Moliere in the Malade 
i 7 nagi 7 iaire, .■\ct L Scene i. : ‘ Ce n’est pas tout que d’etre ci\dl : 
il faut aussi etre raisonnable. ’ 

Page 23 

Line 5. sends his since^^e 7 ^egrets ; 

here again laffen gets from the context the notion of a mes- 
senger sent with a message. See above, p- 3, 1 . 31, note. 

tnit ^ntt with your worship. (Sttabe in the 

singular means a 7 i act of fa-jozn-., and is the substantive coupled 
with the obsolete verb gnabcn, io favour^ which survives chiefly 
in qnab’ bid^ (Soft, may God favozir you. (Snabcn, the plural of 
(Snabc, means a per 7 }ia 7 ient inclinatiozi fo faTJOiir (‘dementia’). 
The form of respectful address, (Eucr (Sttaben, goes back to the 
time when CEucr \vas indeclinable, i.e. was actually a genitive 
case, and w^as spelled turner (eutDcr). Hence the old-fashioned 
but still surviving abbreviation for <Eucr (SnabcTt is CEtD. (Snaben 
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(cf. €a-'. IPoMiJcborcn). The form of address is a translation 
from the late Latin abl. or nom. ‘tua dementia.' See below, 

11. 13, iS, 27. 

7. einfinbcn* See above, p. i, 1 . 9, note. 

9-10. elf See above, p. 20, I. 2, note, 

ir. cbcttf Jmf. 

13. I^uetf <§uat)cn * . dyyoifr have, Sir, he's gone hmik^ 
r2ipi. 

Various high-flown terms of address, graded more or less 
scrupulously according to rank, were current in Germany. €uer 
©naben and gnabtger 6err were less specific than most, and more 
adapted to general use. Similarly used are «£ucr UPoM^cboren and 
(Suer ^oiijiooblijcborcn. Distinctions of rank were observed even in 
speaking of the dead ; a common man was ber feline, the late, but 
bocbfcliij and bbifififclig were reserved for people of rank, 

14. auf unb gegangettr ^0 heeh ; lit. 

‘ up and away.’ 

15. an? JVkafs that to me? 
gcbcTt means to concern. Cf. andiegen above, end of note on 
p. 3 ? b 7 - 

20. SSa^ fut? cine ^^Ittittnng? a receipt for what ? this is 
equivalent to the lit. ‘ VTiat sort of a receipt ? ’ The idiom, 

‘ llSiat for a .. .p equivalent to ,V 0 a 5 fiir etu/ is said to be 
current still in Somerset. Cf. Shakespeare’s ‘ WTiat is he for a 
fool, that betroths himself to unquietness,’ lihcch Ado, I. iii. 49. 

This is a question in the second of three degrees of definiteness. 
Having been told that Mr. Simon had sent a receipt, the Colonel 
could not say quite indefinitely: Was fdEji(ft cr? Knowing nothing 
about the transaction, he could not say most definitely : IPcIdje 
Quittung? 

23. the Im-eimder signed. The 

archaic omission of the article is characteristic of the German 
‘ Chancery style,’ and so is the lumbering compound wEich 
expresses nothing more than the simple unter5eidjTXCtcr. 

24-25. 5toctiattfcnb : see above, p. 19, 1. 5, note. Not 

until four years after Picard’s Encore des Mdnechmes was first per- 
formed, was the old Iivtc of France superseded by its modern 
equivalent, the franc. Schiller takes the loo pistoles (cf. p. 19 
above) as equivalent to 2000 iivres, counting each pistole as of 20 
li\Tes (or francs). Picard having spoken of 100 louis, specifies 
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2400 livres, showing that his value for a louis was 24 Hvres. This 
must have been the current value in 1791 at Paris. 

27. witli*CEucr (Snabctt as its subject See above, 

L iS ; and see below, p. 54, 1. 6, note. 

Page 24 

Line i. in Qanj in all Paris. (San3 without the 

art. is indeclinable when it precedes the name of a countr>" or 
town. 

3. i^tn bad (^ciniffcn, Ins {CJzsdence smiles him. 

Here ibm is construed as in es reut ihm, he feels re/enlanee ; 
and is not, as above, p. 12, II. 6-7, the dat. of disadvantage. 
This case of the dat. is different from the dat. of p. 17, 1 . 15 
(where see note), although ihm ba5 = /^fA 

It may be compared with such expressions as ntir fchminbclb / 
am dizzy, since the same sen.se can be expressed by saying niir 
Idiurinbclt bci* Kopp head swuzis ; this is exactly parallel to ibm 
jchldgt bas (Scicifycn. Taking fdddgt-bas-cSctDtiJeit, then, as one im- 
personal verbal expression, parallel to cs rcuf and cs in 

cs reut mir, es fchujinbclt mir, wc have here the verb fddagcn used im- 
personally, and taking as its sole object the dat. ibm, which desig- 
nates the subject of the feeling expressed by fd7ldgt-ba5-<Setoiffen (es 
reut). See Whitney, 222, II. i, e. Notice, howe\er, that es reut 
iiin is, on the whole, more usual than es reut iI]Tn. The former 
means he repents ; the latter, he feels repentance. 

12. See above, p. i, 1 . 3, note. 

16. fagc tttit? ■will you be good enough to say. 

twitf of ; axis is the more usual prep, in this idiom, 

iS. would-he ; norgebcn means io fr^etend. 

22. 0 attS quite taken aback. 

24. attfie^Ctt, be postponed^ i.e. delay (itself) intransitive, 
that is, ‘ admit of delay ’ ; an emphasises the notion of standing 
still in ftehen to such a point that anftcl^cn means to haig 
back. Cf, ilnftanb, meaning a graceful reserve in good manneis 
w'hich is the reverse of self-assertion. 

25 - so as to ; bantit would be more usual, though not 
so neat. 

26- 27. ift, if it comes to the worst. 
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Page 25 

Line 9. gclcgcnj cittcm gclegen fommcn, to cofue 
fiinely\ cf. opportunity. See^'also above, p. 19, 

1. 16, note. 

10. ^iC ixtrf / hope Mrs. de 

Mirvillds presence . . d Complete the sentence with something 
like, bet unfenn (Scfpracb 5ugeg;cn fetnb Used by an equal in 
social rank, Die gudbigc ^rau, mcine (Sndbige, and gndbi^e 
^rau are best reproduced in English by the old-fashioned re- 
petition of the name of the person in question. See above, p. 
16, 1. 8, note, and p. 23, 1. 13, note. 

14. tttcinc ©Wdbige* See note above. 

16. have been. A certain elegance is gained in Ger- 

man by this rather affected substitution of one past tense for 
another, and Valcour studies elegance at every cost when con- 
versing with his victims, the ladies. 

your excellefit brother ; the tone of 
this agrees with the lady-killing phrase above. 

essential ; adj. derived from a lost participial 
form, tDcfenb, of the obsolete inf. tncfctt, which only survives 
as a noun, bas XDcfen, the being. Cf. abmcfcnb, abse^it^ and 
anmefetib, present. 

18, 3 eiue (StitnittC J here Colonel Dorsigny is probably heard 
coughing behind the scene. 


Page 26 

Line 5. bic ^^ta^^CXCif the turn-up ; a disrespectful and 
jaunty wmrd to use of so serious a duel. 

6. StattoJur : Picard names this otherwise unmentioned person 
Dorval. This is the only variation from Picard’s names which 
Schiller allows himself in this whole play. He takes more liberties 
with Picard’s other play, Mediocre et Rampant, naiislated along 
with this. Curiously enough, he there substitutes Seiicour for 
Dorival. He had some whimsical objection to the name Dorval 
apparently. Liancour may have come into Schiller’s head from 
some knowdedge of Boileau's Mme. de Liancourt, the celebrated 
Jansenist duchess. 

Iftffett : Picard has * il a ^crit ' ; but surely Schiller was 
right in thinking a man so seriously wounded would be too weak 
to \vrite with his own hand. See above, p. 2, 1 . 6, note. 
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9. anscfangett, su t>crfol0cn, to 

take legal proceedings against yon, 

II. t)ci ^eiictt^in good time, i.e. before it is too late. 

5U ttntctt>trw(fen, to quash, 

«li(^ have tom myself azoay, 

13. 5 U Ittcittcr rejoin 77 iy friends. 

14. 0 tftigiett, vastly obliged. The omission of the 
verb finite and its subj. is equally idiomatic in English and 
German. Cf. the Fiench bien oblige, 

A touch of irony is subtly conveyed by the use of obhgiert, the 
Frenchified equivalent of ucibunben. Gallicisms now quite aban- 
doned, like bcfaoouircn and foupicen, were used in Schiller’s time. 

r 5. so 720 W. 

(jattj nt^io fc^tafen, sleep in peace, 

15-16. I am looking out. 

20. 9Wenf<^Jr that specimen ; bcr has demonstrative 
force here, and XTtcnfd/ is used scornfully. Picard’s phrase is 
^ cet original-la.’ 

21. I a, of course. 

23. feitbetn i»inr shice I have been away ; bin and 

bc^eqnc are vd\idly used for the corresponding perfects. 

24. feit einetf i}ait>cn stunbe, zuithm the last half hour, 

26. matter of fact. 

27. f<j (tufncjjtncttp attach too much importance to, 

Cf. Ge prendre de si haut,’ meaning to stand on. your dignity. 

2S-29. man mit nid)t0 fotntnm, 

7 iothing else has a chance with her ; more lit. given by the collo- 
quial, ^ yoiCll 7 iot cofne it over her zvith anythbig elsed The lit. 
translation is certainly not f’ou 77 iay come to her with 7iQthingehej 
which requires 5U tfjr. The above idiomatic use of fotmnen, 
chiefly with the dat. of the person, is frequent in proverbs and 
the like, e.g. Kommft bu mtr fo? Bo laffc id) mtr nxd?t 
fomttieTl ! is that the zvay yoidll co}7ie it over 77 ie ? Pll 7 iot be 
come it over in that way ; cr ift ctn tDCrtt^ 3U bcrb 
he zve 7 it it 7 'aiher too stroig. 
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Line 4. mcitt de Vorszpzy, The form of 

address betrays Lonneuil’s mistake. 

5. See above, p. 25, 1 , 16, note. 

6-7. SU at all ; lit. Ho nothing.’ 

10-12. &ei tneincr . . . axibriix^viifbesfowztpn 

my daiigkfer. The compliment, although most right, was 
delivered to the wrong address. iHnbrtngcn is used of bringing 
goods to the right market, of getting things and persons in the 
right position. 

13* (jnahige fyrau, translate here ; Lormeuil does 

not as yet know her name. 

15. SSraut, here, as often, translate inUzided, although 
Braut may also mean bride. 

iS. fSeita^ien ^ie take a good look at her ; rec^t 

here means ‘carefully.’ 

20. -tttit? jU^clKtC^t applied (in thought) to me. 

24-25. feeftet? father dear ; more affectionate than 

dear father^ and more respectful than dearest father. 


P.\GE 28 

Lines 13-14. Iciftcn, to entertam^ with the 

dat. of the person entertained, 

16. 'XXixaXip fall to and be sharp aboict it. See above, 

p. 10, 1. 15, note. 

19. w50Ctt, let them ; lit. ‘they may.’ 

19-20. straighten the znatter out. 

25. mein ^ifnnleln, Miss de Dorsigny ; like gndbi^cs 
^rditletn below. See above, p. 27, 1. 4, note ; and below, p. 
31, II. 4, S ; and contrast p. 29, I. 28 below. 


Page 29 

Line 2. meitte 5(nfinlt, Jziy dohtg ; lit. ‘my institution,’ i.e. 
of my institzUmi. See below, p. 47, 1. 24, note. 
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9. cintttttf, evefz. See above, p. 3, 1 - 31, note; 

and p, 7, I. I, note. 

2$, !ny dear young lady ; here, as below, p. 31, 

1 . 13, the absence of all qualification in German makes qualifica- 
tion necessary in English. 


Page 30 

Line 4. of it; baran refers to the three sword-thrusts. 

Sterben requires an in the idiom, an cincr Kranfbctt fterben ; 
but with woids like Bunacr, Kditc, it requires nor, as 

nor Kditc fterben ; this nor used to be often written fiir. See 
above, p. 13, 1. 7, note. 

17-18. obgicid}, obftbon, and obtnol^l are 

thus divided very often. In many cases you may divide them 
or not, here obgleid;! would be intolerable. 

19. See belovr, p. 49, 1 . 15, note. 

27. i)atic i for this subjunctive connected with a suppressed 
condition, see below, p. 32, 1. 3, note. 

Page 31 

Lines 3-4. SSotte in all respect is due to your 

good faith. Perhaps the complete sentence would be ,3^^^ lt)orte 
feten in <£I|rcn/ or else ,3<^ 3^^^ XPorte in (£f|rcn.' 

This dat. is often erroneously explained as singular (see p. 43, 
1. 24, note), according to the obsolete weak fern, declension ; 
but, like (Snabe, <EI]re belonged to the obsolete strong declen- 
sion, and had no dat. sing, in -cn. See above, p, 23, 1. 5, note. 

13. Snffen ^ie ni<^t feit> fein, Pray do not take it 

to heart ; lit. ‘'do not allow it to be grievous to you.’ Sid} is 
dat., cf. C5 tfi nttr letb (cs tbut mir Ictb), nearly equivalent to 
es leibet mid^ ; cf. cs rent mir and cs rent mid}, and above, 
p. 24, 1. 3, note. 

SeiS? is hardly connected with any notion of ‘going away,’ as 
has been supposed ; it first appears as an adj. meaning repulsive. 
This ancient use survives in the English adj. loath, and verb to 
loathe, and early passed into Ital. laido, and French laid, both 
meaning the same. Meanwhile in German it was transformed into 
an abstract noun, bas €cib^ that which otie loathes, or what makes 
one loath, and the original adj. survives only in the two impersonal 
idioms with fein and tt]un/ quoted above. 
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19. gvauicitt: see above, p. 29, 1. 28. 

22-23. foU «tic^ tcc^t ftmcn, / am sure I shall 
he downright glad; recbt febr, lit. ‘ right veryr 

27-2S. mit in^ ham the face to tell 

me. i.e. ‘look into my face and maintain’ ; for mtr = 
my, cf. above, p. 17* b ^lote. 

28. tUV^ ^ mome7zis ago. 

Page 32 

Line i. iyaUc* See below. 

3. a subjunctive in conditional conclusion, the con- 

dition implied being something like ‘ if I were to believe what 
you do.’ Mrs. de Dorsigny’s bdttc (1. i) is the same, but in that 
case the condition is expressed in the question ,tDer anbers 
als 5ic ? ‘ 

5. c?ft only a skozi: time shzee. 

8. UfOVtfCn t instead of the more usual ^ctDorbcn ftnb. 
This part, morbcn looks very much like the infin. tncrbeil. Be- 
fore Luther’s time, parts, without ge were very frequent ; the use 
of them has survived in many idioms, such as 3*^? C5 

ntcbt tbun fonncn ( = tl|un gc!onnt). This accounts for a 
tendency to confuse tlie part, and the infin. for certain purposes. 
See the next note. 

8-9. foftalb cr an^cJotnineu fcin: notice the order of words, 
which violates the general rule for dependent clauses requiring 
fobcilfc er ange!ommcn fcin ipirb. The order here adopted is the 
direct order of the simple sentence er rt>irb angcfonintcu [ein, only be- 
cause there is no adverbial expression required by the sense. Put 
in the adverb aus Stra^burg and the direct order is cr loirb aus Stra^= 
burg angefommen fetn, while the order required in this subordinate 
clause is fobalb er aus 5tra§burg roirb angefommen fetn. This last is the 
subordinate order modified, as in clauses with two or more infini- 
tives, by inserting the finite part of the verb just before, instead of 
just after, the infinitives. The part, angefommen in this clause is 
treated for the ordering of words as if it were an infinitive. See 
the preceding note. 

12-13. tncinen dn^m<>inmcn has tiszzrped my 

place. 

13. in the latter case. 
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1 6. tni(^ an^ hci tnciner fymit, aas me ciu 

7 }iy imfe. The direct order would be fticbt tntib bet tnei/ ' 
^rau aus, see aijove, p. r, 1. 3. note ; but the sound of , 
aU5 ‘ is too absurd, and so the order is modified for the 
of the ear. '■ 


17-1S. (aficn gan$ Xtotitef^id) sefaaett, 

dof/i of them ae pleased (by it) as they can he. See above, 

1. 13, note. Nearly the same sense could be expressed by 
the modem personal reflexive, fid] gefaflen ,betbc gefallen 
gan3 nortreffdeb bartnd Cf. the Fr. sc ’ plaire d . . . * 


20-21. in Scttnjjcn ni(^t su finben, ^ 

find no clue to your behaviour; fid) in ctmas finben, 


find yourself into it,' t,e, 
to it.’ 


■get your bearings with refen 


to 
^tice 


22, ffug UJCrbcn (au^ (5tlt)a^)r to he the for a 

25-26. iefi’d baf$ id) Ste bcibc toutbe bcifaniH,^ 

fittbeu. The exclamatoiy* principal clause has the inverted 
quite common in exclamatory clauses. The clause with bag is 
ordinate in apposition with cs, the accus. of the leading claiT^' 
although the ba§ might have been omitted, and then it 
have been an independent clause (see above, p. 20, end of 
line 30). Accordingly the order after ba§ is a compromise betw 
what it would have been without ba§, i.e. ich rourbe Sie bcibc 
men finben, and w’hat it must have been if ba§ w-ere essential to 

mAsinino' t ' p Kf'ibp fiPTinnimpn nnbpn tttiirhp* "NTri+l.-.- 


that 

tgly 


meaning, i.e. ba^ icB Sis bcibc beifammen fmben lourbe. Notice 
Schiller, by this modification of the order, has avoided the 
succession of beibe beifammen. See note, 1. 17 above ; notice 
that the es in badtf iS's both was inserted rather for the sound th 
because the sense required it. 

27. ,i^au^]f)(tUungenr ho?nes ; Picard has 'menage.’ 


28. ein ^ets uttb citte ^ccUt What a perp^^^ 

iinio 7 t of hearts.^ or always one hi heaj't in feeling one ; ctrt • 
italicised when it means ' one,’ though it might, as here 
taken for the indef. art. ^ ^ 


Here is one of the many lilting and sentimental comnionpi^ 
which come from German hymn literature. Schiller uses 
translate Picard’s ‘jamais de querelle, toujours d’ accord,’ and th^*^ 
softens by a certain gentle irony the strange impertinence of 
speech addressed by IMrs. de Mirrille to her elders. Schiller h 
softened it, but nothing could make it quite lady-hke. Heretp^^ 
is a weak point in Picard’s subdivision of the impudent and shan^^^ 
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less servant’s part ; Jvlrs. de Mirville has to undertake at least half 
of the impertinences, all of which in Regnard’s AUnechmes fall to 
Valentin. 


Page 33 

Line ll. arbitress. 

12. 6in : for the constr. of C 5 , see above, p. 18, ]. 
13, below, p. 40, I. 21, notes, and contrast above, p. 7, 1 . 19. 

13. award. 

15. just listen^ in the sense of conceive me 

if yoit can ; lit. ‘ represent to yourself,’ or ‘ introduce to your 
mind.’ Dorftcfleu takes ;Mrs. de Dorsigny’s sliange notion as 
its object, just as elsewhere it takes the acc. of a strange person 
introduced. See above, p. 7, 1 . 2, note ; and also note on 
I. 20, p. 21, 

20-22. tni(^ id) ♦ foti, 

undertakes to persuade 7 ne.^ that / . . . ce 7 -tamly. The monstrous 
thing is to expect Colonel de Dorsigny to believe such a thing ; 
wiU mid) glaubcn madden is qualihed by the fed (as if Schiller 
had written tptll madden ba^ ic^ glauBcn foil), and at the same 
time it stands in the place of Mrs. de Dorsigny’s bel^atiptet 
(I. 16), hence the call for fod in the clause with ba§. 

23. See above, p. 22, 1 . 10, note. 

24. fc^iitfdn aeft, was 271 for a jolti 72 g. 

27. citt paitt SSortC, a word; lit ' a couple.’ Notice that 
paar in this idiom has ceased to be a noun, and hence has lost 
its capital. 

28. ipt ivett dear up her ideas ; lit. 

get her head on straight.’ 

29. e§- toitb paiitttt yotdll have a job of if. See 

above, p. 6, 1. 25, note. 


Page 34 

Line i. See above, p. ii, 1 . S; and below, 

p. 49, 1. 15, note. 

4. tnit hi (with) his own com. 

QCbett bave at hmi with a kovie-ihrust. 
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5 - 6 . fic^ Jttm Scftcn ^a^cn kt somecne tJie 

better of yoit ; laffeu has its lit. meaning of kt or ailozv, 

9. you ever have etofze?- supply fertia; 

fetn. 

II. f^ottU»cifC, sareasticaily. 
vioei aesu redly, 

16-17. ^Mit t>cm ^on fotnmcn ii>it nidjt 

if you take that mocking tone, 'we shall make no brogress, 
Picard has ‘ tout ce persiflage n'eclaircit pas.’ 

20-21. U>ir iicgen cinant>cv auf, it's uit' for Uat'' 

between us, 

21. JBcfUc()e stt ^ci>cn, calls to fay, 

26, Uj< 1^ fiC i)(t fagt, what she goes on saying. 

Page 35 

Line 2. ttnictfft Stt obctfif iifside dow?t. 

6- 7. Ubi equivalent to the clumsier man fantt 

fjter IcBen, or to I|tcr Id^t ftch’s lehen. See above, p. 17, 1 , 
12 ; and p. 15, 1. 31, notes. 

7- S. U>0 S'cufcf fterfeu fiCr where in the devil have th^ 
stowed the 7)1 selves, 

9-10. ^<irm kicked uf the rumpus. 

10. tncin gnitbigetr ^^ext, my master, 

17. nun, Qttcibi^ct? IFell, well Isay, Sir P 

18. befoffen, beastly drmik ; faiifen is used of the drinking 
of animals ; trinfen is for men. 

21. ntctfe I begin to see ; more colloquially, ‘ I 

smell a rat.’ Picard has the very commonplace ‘je commence 
a compreiidre.’ 

23 24. ^unt <^ntsn(^ctt i)abc fte ^c^piclif I was no 

end fetchmg in the part. Champagne is in the boastful stage of 
drink. 

25. eincm flunsen a postillmz with a vezigeance. 

5al| is used in the sense of ausfaf^, as often. 

29-30. S5?ie weii ftnb Sie? kdow far o?i have you got ^ 
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Page 36 

Line 2. t>ii‘ * ♦ * imagine or conceive. See 

above, p. 33, 1- iSj note. 

3. 

15. tfic ©cfic^tct, t>ic i)ct c^tUc^c f(^ncit>cn 

//le v}}y faces your 7'espected tincle will make. 

20. attOCjOgen see above, p. 7, 1. 27, note. 

22. ^uttt (gntsiirfen! Most fetching l 
30. really. 

t>vauff to it. 


Page 37 

Line 5. Zic i}aitcn ni(^t nijtig Vo^i need 7 iot have. 

fo gatf Mf so ghastly old. Champagne’s condition does 
not make him any less familiar than usual. 

lo-ir. Uttd iJCtommcttr IVe shotdd be 

in a bad box of it. Notice that nns is dat., and compare above, 
p. 26, 1. 28 and note, where fommcn with the dat. is discussed. 

15. ttm Good Heavens 1 

17.18. ic^ SSJcite, Pm off. 

19. donble-dyed. 

20. ^^omn, precions. 

20-21. ^^ctV Master rogue. 

27. fo iaffctt, let go scot free; i.e. {^trtgcf^eti 

means ‘to take itself away.’ See below, p. 62, 1. 6, note. 

Page 38 

Lines lo-ii. S0icin t»on %cffe, My good for 

ncthmg of a ?iephew. The German idiom omits the indefinite 
article, and leaves the noun undeclined. See above, p. 19, 

1. 4. 

14-15, dttf cine tut^tige asciolf^nun^r mirtdyoull 

get a swingehig 7 'eward. 

16-17. nnf^cfc^Olbcn iff ni«^i anfge^obcn, delayed is not 
gainsaid, or forborne is jtot forsavor 7 t. INI any proverbial idioms 
have this kind of jingle in German ; cf. W\t btc ^Ilten fungcn, 
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fo 5tx>itfdicru btC y 0 U 7 ig ones iwiiter what the old 

oies sang. See below, p. 43, 1. 1 5. 

iS. <ltt0 ben Molten f d^t’o had a 7 tasty fail 

Picard says ‘ je tombe de mon haul,’ I am lost in a 7 ?iazc 77 iefii ^ 
ihundersiriick. 

20. tnir in ben SScg (aufen, sUimhie across my yath. 

23. %i>Ct fo, out r?n dry : lit. ‘but as it is.' Some sort of 
gesture completes the sense. 

26-27. in bie «cene to Dorsigny hehhid the scene, 

27. ifi rein. The coast is clea'r. 

Page 39 

Line 3. tnirb’^ to^gc^ett, Kow for a druhhmg, 

7. SSno foit bettn bad borftcacn? Why, what is yottr 
little ga?ne ?zow ? i.c. what part does your present strange 
behaviour suit? On porftcHcn, see above, p. 7, 1. 2; p. 21, 
1. 20 ; p. 33, I. 15 ; and p. 36, 1. 2, notes. 

15. f^rci(id): see below, p. 49, 1. 15, note. 

23. ^ann bafitr? Am I to hlazziel Picard has ‘que 
voulez-vous, hladame ? ’ but Schiller’s substitute is livelier, and 
is better represented in French by ‘en puis-je mais?’ 

In Regnard’s Menecliznes Valentin, — who performs all the 
functions in that plot assigned by Picard in this one to Champagne 
and Mrs. de Mirville, — hits upon a simple way of always knowing 
which is his master and which his master’s double. Early in the 
proceedings he pins a paper to his master’s hat, and thus he makes 
no mistakes like Champagne’s. These last are among the most 
amusing of this play. 

Page 40 

Line lo. ♦ fdnen Wfdjicb, 

21, mttttcre on the genitive cs, see above, 

p. 18, 1. 13, and p. 33, 1. 12, notes. 

25-26. i^rer Picard 

has ‘gener son inclination.’ 

28. ^ic ift bad (icbcttdtvurbigfte ^inb, etc. ; Picard’s 
phrase here is most lively, ‘ Tenez, M. Dorsigny, votre bile est 
adorable.’ 
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Page 41 

Line 24. ^cvt ifon IJotmcuiJ I repeated at p. 42, 1 . 6 and again 
at p. 42, L 13. Picard has in all three places Simply ‘ Monsieur.' 
A different intonation carefully suited to the context would indicate 
the shifting sense in each case. A MS. version of tlie whole 
play called by Oesterley and Goedeke The Hajjihurg MS. gives 
for the second -Bcrr non Cormeuil ' (p. 42, 1. 6} ; ©otrlob ba§ 
niFt barmt ^efrorbcn ftnb, /htzM Heaven you su 7 -vived them I and at 
p. 42, 1. 13, Sic fnib cin licbcnsrourbiger Itebenbubler, 6err non fonueuil, 
ymi are an aniiable rival, M. de Loriyieuil. See note on p. 59, 1 . 
14, below. 


Page 42 

Line 4. 6i£Cig, in all conscience. 

4-5. bic 2ie tniv fa in ben Scib 

that you have so generously dnven into ;ne : lit, * sent 
into my body.’ 

7-8. a(fo nt(t0’^ (Jttt fcitt/ and so wed I let well enough 
alone, 

10. ^anbei anfangen, to pick a quarrel 
14, ^nv ^ad)e, let me say without further pp^ea^nhle ; 

lit, ‘ and now for the business in hand.’ 

^ 7 - ^Onen $tt teii taitb, may beco 7 ?ie yours; lit. Mall to 
your lot.’ 

26-27. brt^ fnttS ntrtcf^er to cut a long matter sho 7 i, 
31. bafnt^ fiet)’ r/l answer for that. 

Page 43 

Line 2. tatebctf^ ui itoni. 

4. ftci>t jn Jjofrcn, there is gro 2 t 7 id for kopmg so; 

ffeben performs nearly the function of an auxiliaiy in this idiom. 
Picard haSj ‘ mais au moins nous avons lieu d’esperer. ’ 

4-5- ai>et fo ^nnj nn^gcmnc^t ifi e^ barf) nirfji, hut ifs 

not so certam as it 77 iigkt be. 

7. nteine You plead 77 iy ca 7 ise. 

15-16. ^naitt nnb in bit^ nettiebt 

laotben, Fallen desperately crver head and ears in love with you ; 
for tnorbeti see above, p. 32, 1. S, note. ISnaU unb ^aE means 
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suddenly^ the Knall is the of the bow-string, and the 

^all is the thud of the falling of the bird pierced by the airow ; 
for the jingle see a^ove, p. 32, L 28, note. 

1S-19. biefe ©cbanfen foittc tt nnx 

he really ought simply to dismiss the idea ; notice that (icb is 
dat- governed by Dcrgchcn, a frequent use with intransitives 
compounded with ncr. 

23-24. iff uHl Qcnu0 batittt is put to it enough 

already because, 

24. bei has come to grief (lit. 

‘ slipped up ’) with Sophia ; this use of the present burchfdHt 
for the perfect is not analogous to the hist, present but distinct 
from it. The hist. pres, is substituted for the preterite (imperfect 
in German) in lively narration, but here burchfdht means ‘ has 
(in the past) come to grief, and is now (in the present) come to 
grief.’ The German and French idiom * indicates the present 
part and leaves the past to be inferred, while the English does 
the contrary’ (WTiitney, 324, 3, and Eve, 150). 

^i>pi)icn: this is the regular dat. , the genit. being Sophiens. 
See above, p. 5, 1. 31. WTien used without the article, Christian 
names ending in e are so declined (Eve, 21, and Wliitney, 102-3), 
and in these fern, datives sing, in en we have surviving the old weak 
dative sing, which occius in many formal phrases, such as Gothe's 
'Hoslein auf ber ^cibcn/ ans Cidji bcr Sonnen, or auf <£rbcn. 

: burchfaUcn is idiomatically used for complete failure (i) 
as here in love, (2) in an election, cr ift burchgcfcllen (bci ber tOabl) he 
failed of ekctioii, (3) in an examination. Some think this use 
implies a peculiar and now forgotten method of drawing lots, others 
refer it back to an original idea of bad luck in fallen, one of whose 
cognates is the Greek apoKKofiai, fail, am undone ; another cognate 
is the Latin fallo, from which are derived, English fail, and German 
^ebler, 

27-2S. «ic ^xsx^dti>VXVXVXf you'd better he 

off^ Sir. Champagne inewtably uses the more respectful Ste, 
Mrs. de Mirville used bu. See above, p. 20, 1 . 30, note. This 
makes a difference in the English translation. See above, p. 7, 
1. 2, note. 


Page 44 

Lines 7-8. ttrt^efottnen^eit Rashness of a 

while ago ; ‘ previous rashness ’ would sound too stiff. 

H 
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S-9. CnM gttnjc su i>ctvaUnr That / 

should have given the uncle all his bearmgs I lit. ‘ to betray the 
whole chart to the uncle ! ’ the construction of 5U fcrraien is 
logically after Htibefonncnbeit ; cf. id? liatteT bic UnBefonncnlictt 
bem 0n!cl bie gan^e Kartc 311 nerratcn. Karte has here the 
meaning of = chart. Schiller wrote Cl^arte. 

If Schiller had not ^Titten Cbartc (which the reformed spelling 
has abolished, putting Karte in its place) then the phrase bie gan 3 e 
Karte would most naturally mean the whole pack of cards. The 
singular Korte is constantly used in card-playing phrases as a plural, 
as ICarte mengcn, to shuffie cards. Champagne’s speech in Picard's 
original throws no light on this point, for the phrase used there is 
absolutely dull and colourless, ‘ en r^v^lant a I’oncle ce que vous 
aviez fait pour le neveu. ’ 

II. auf bie $it)ei bom to 

get rid of .. . for the next day or two. The Colonel’s presence 
was a millstone around Champagne’s neck. 

12-13. mie ba dnsufongettf how ca7i the good riddance 
he compassed^ 

15-16. eS botf> ^S^nbei gtoifcben ib«en fc^ett 

f dltltettf it might have cojue to a quarrel betwee7i the77t ; i^dnbcl 
is in the acc. after fc^en. 

Notice that this fetjcn goes closely with es battt?. This is the very 
special use of f?§en: es fetjt is practically equivalent to 

es gibt or the French zl y a. No doubt there is some suggestion of 
setting in, but the whole phrase is practically equivalent to es I^dtte 
bodj Bdnbel 5 rrufchen ibnen geben fdnnen. 

16. i^ttttettr ^7zzght have. 

17. babott (tU^QCi)enr that will give us a good 

start. 

22. gBcb Jttntt filt bic who's to blame if 

ikey^re alike ? See above, p. 39, 1 . 23, note. 

25. ^aUr If it C077ies to the very worst. 

30 . ^ict ift eittsttfegeitr There lies the path to glory ; 

lit. *here [a fund of] glory can be treasured up.’ 

Page 45 

Line 7. bic SWilbc auf fi(b gettommcn, zi7zdertaken the 
trouble. 

8 . Xfcnic boc^ mobif / do think certainly. 
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20. But iheii . . . 

21. t^atau^r Koihingis to come ofit; the 
Colonel is thinking^f a duel between the two young rivals. 

22. futtgcn Sente, Tkafs the way with you 
youngsters. 

23* gut Jtt tna(^en, to secure retaratzon for. 

23-24. einnnfcetf t>ie ^ntfe break each other's heads; 

lit. ‘necks.’ etnanbcr is dat., Bdifc is acc. See above, p. 17, 
II. 15-16, note. 

27. tlDei^ jin, Oh! J know the whole story. 


Page 46 

Lines 1-2. aUc^ nitftt anfeiJ^ten, don't you 

be put about' by all that business. 

SInfecfjtungett came to mean spiritual struggles against depressing 
assaults on one’s peace of mind, Luther suffered particularly from 
fits of depression caused by 2lnfeciitungen. He attributes them, to 
the devil. tDacfjet unb bctet ba§ ifjr nicfjt tn Jtnfccijtung faHet, is his ver- 
sion of Matt. xxvi. 41. The verb anfcditcn has a corresponding 
sense of assaulting the mind, trying the soul, which often is best 
represented by a milder phrase like ‘ to put about. ’ 

3. thafs settled. 

7, I ^ein SSori ! Picard has nothing correspond- 

ing to these words of the Colonel, which were thundered out in a 
very loud imperious tone, and completely convinced the police 
that Champagne was right in declaring a duel between rivals to be 
imminent. How Picard’s audience can have accounted for the 
arrest in the next scene without this climax is difficult to compre- 
hend. This slight touch is no small merit in Schiller’s version. 

1 1- 12. an einanbet getatcn, to fly at each others throats. 

14. ganSf most ; lit. ‘quite.’ 

23. (Suett (Bnat)cnr Your worship. See above, p. 23, 1 . 13, 
note. 

24-25. fdittt tnitt ni(^t tin, an^Qti)en an 

tnoUtn, / haven't the reznotest idea of wazithig to go out. See 
above, p. 2, 1. 32, note ; also p. 6, 1. 31. 
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Page 47 

Line 2. i)<tt itt ihe authorities 

(man) have been app 7 ‘ised, Picard has ‘on’'vient d’apprendre.’ 
Cf. below, p. 60, 1. 3, where 3‘i? Bringe in tSrfal|rung 
means 3^^ erfabrc, and is represented in Picard’s original 
by ‘ j’apprends.’ 

3. t>a^ «ie <tttf that you were 

on the brink. This idiom is a little more picturesque than 
either of its equivalents — (i) im Bcgriff feten (see above, p. 17 , 
1. I, note), or ( 2 ) auf bem punft feten. 

5mnben is a past subjunctive formed by umlauting the now 
obsolete preterite indicative ftunb = ftanb. Stanben would be the 
more usual past subjunctive. Notice that the present feten occurs 
in both phrases given above as equivalents. The past subjunctive 
of flcben has to be used, because the 3rd plural pres. subj. and ind. 
are identical. See above, p. 4, 11. 26-27, note. 

IS- $ttl practically the same as frifcf^ baran I See 

above, p. 28, 1. 16, note, and p. 15, 1. 7, note, and below, p. 

59, 1. 14- 

15-16. tociS Don't let 

them pull any wool over your eyes. 

17- gttabigct ^CXX, My dear, kmd master. 

Throughout this and the next scene, where Champagne is 
brimful of respect and affection, gndbiger may be trans- 

lated more or less literally. His intonation would show the 
police that he was a model servant, and convince them that he 
was disinterested. 

19-20. tpobei Sle ni(^t i>ie bc^e JRoJIc ipUlettr which 
the part you play is ha^’dly a creditable 07 ie. 

23-24. i)<tb^ e§ fo Ihis is all 7 ?ty doing; 

lit. ‘ I have instituted it thus.’ Cf. above, p. 29, 1. 2, note, 
and below, p. 48, 1. 23. 


Page 48 

Line 6. It was a piece of 

clever contrivance. Picard has Me tour etait fort ingenieux.’ 

12. botJ bet ^icUt fumtWCttf accomplish a 7 iythmg at all ; 
more lit. ‘budge an inch.’ See above, p. 34, 11. 16-17. 
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iS. fi:e^eitt>cn bistantly ; cf. W{llia?}i Tell^ Act I, 

Scene ii. 1. 333 : ttacb Ilri fabr’ td) ftcbcnbcn (Ju^cs glctd^, 
where [tehenbcn ^il»§C 5 is explained by glcidj, the two meaning 
siraightivay^ imthout a moinenfs pause. 

Stebenbcn 5u§es is here a genitive absolute, which has come to 
be an adverb of time, like the French mainfe?iant. Notice the 
termination of the participle in cn, which is often incorrectly changed 
in quoting the celebrated verse above cited as iXach Hri fafr’ ich 
fle&enbes du§es gleich. The rule is that an adj. not preceded by the 
article and succeeded by its noun, has its genitive singular masc. 
and neut. in cs or cn, and that the latter form is preferred for the 
sake of euphony when the following noun has its genitive in cs. 

Page 49 

Lines 9-10. in stamen . . . su tcifctt, if 

you must 7 nake the jotumey , . . you ??iust. No less free 
translation is better here, but a quite literal one might do, 
*but in Heaven’s name to start.’ See on the idiom above, p. 
19, 1, I, note. 

II. tttit fic^ tcbcn liste^i to reason. 

15. fJ’reiUd) I 1 Quite so, thafs all right! See 

Schiller’s Robbers, Act V. Scene i. — 

Spaniel. ® fdb emftlicij franh 
^tan^. 3^1 fretlid?, frctlidj ! Das ijl alles, 

dreiltcfj is by derivation the adverb of a now obsolete adjective 
practically identical with it in form, which was used before Luther’s 
time in the sense of free^ leithout let or hindrance. Here, and in 
the passage from the Robbers given above, the word has an inde- 
pendent meaning very close to its original force. It is, however, 
very frequently used as an emphasising particle more or less of the 
nature of a conjunction ; e.g. see below, p. 50, L 31, note. The 
various shades of meaning given to this word in dialogue are 
illustrated by other places where it is used in this play ; see above, 
p. 6, k I ; p. II, 1. 8 ; p. 30, 1. 19 ; p. 34, 1. i ; p. 39, 1. 15. 

16. ^e 1 )aUen * * * gCUJanftt see above, p. 9, U. 19*22, 
note. 

19. Shan^t you S 0071 7 nahe a 7 uoz>e ? gefcbetjen, 

or something of the kind, is understood. See above, p. 34, 1. 
9, note. 

26-27. ^au^tmatttt : the nephew is Captain, the uncle is 

Colonel, and so the driver makes the same mistake that all the 
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rest make, excepting Champagne, who knows for once that he is 
dealing with the Colonel. 

27-28. sie 

have polished off matters here double quick. 


Page 50 

Line 7, his inte^iiions. 

12. (^oH (^antsicbl Good evening to you, 

scallawag! Picard has ‘bon soir, luron.’ Of course this 
salutation is for Champagne. 

The peasants in the Bernese Oberland still ^eet a stranger on 
the road with (Sm§ bi(ci?) <Sott. Oaubieb means literally a parish or 
a countryside thief, (Sauroort means a coiantrified expression, and 
applies to this whole salutation of the driver’s. The most ancient 
subdivision of Germany was into small country districts called 
<Saue, and one still hears of (Saugeridjtc, which are the courts of 
country magistrates. (Sau sometimes corresponds to the English 
county, cf. Ber Bretsgau, a district in Wiirtemberg and Baden, and 
the Swiss cantons of 2tatgau and Cburgau ; oftener (Souc are of the 
size of parishes, 

12-13. ja im ^ctttaucn tipped ?ne 

the wink, you know ; iin Pectrauen means lit. ‘ confidentially.’ 

18. att fotif without stopping to take breath. For 

citx used, as here, in the sense of 07 ie and the sa?ne, see above, 
p. 32, 1 . 28, note. Also compare various idioms, e.g. ts 
in einem i|tn (5U), cr fd^Iicf in cinem fort, where in cinem, 
with Ijin, 511, fort, means, as here, tminterrupiedly. 

20. cn0fif(f)e^, angel of a, or ajigelic ; only the context 
forbids this from meaning JSnglzsh. 

27. um i>et tneine^ um . . . 

tnillcn, on account of, governs its gen. her Siinben, which is in 
turn qualified by the attributive genit. metnes Ztcffett. 

30. ^ t ironical use of a phrase 

parodying closely mein ^^vx fi^auptmann ; translate IVell then. 
Captain Dorsigny . . . Well then. Sergeant Convoy . . . 

30-31. alf0 well, sure enough, I must. 

See above, p. 49, h 15, note. 
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Page 51 

Line 27. arrears of wages. 

32. itt (Sotted stamen: see above, p. 49, 11. 9, 10, note. 


Page 52 

Line 7. ^ictf ! /a^'e this. Jehu! ScbtDager, 

lit. brother-in-law,’ is the old familiar name for a driver. 

12-13. ^etU»C(5, the way up^ the up-tnp. They 

were just about to begin the tvay down, the way back (f^inmcg) 
to Strasburg. 

16. t)adcn^^ ctli^r Void re pressed for time. For ts in 
the sense of things in general, see above, p. 15, Ih 30, 31, note. 

28-29. have counted on ; 

3U fcfjiafcn completes the sense of Hcd^nung, being the thing 
counted on. 


Page 53 

Line i. gat Do just 

whatever you^ re inclmed to. 

6. Hurrah I 

7-8. fnf<^ an^ SScttt see above, p. 15, 1. 7, note; p. 
28, 1. 16, note ; and below, p. 59, 1 . 14. 

1 5. ©na^en x the same as (Eucr (Snabcn, See above, 
p. 23, 1 . 13? note. Translate A/a^am ; my lady would imply 
too high and too definite a rank, otherwise it would be suitable. 
Picard has ‘ Madame.’ 

23. ^at> 0 n cinCf which one of the sa 7 ?ie ; an archaism 
for one of who 7 n. The correct form would be non benen her 
cine. See below, p. 63, 1 . ii, note. 

26-27. mtei bet ^cufct bicfett ♦ ♦ ♦ ha^ct, the devil got 
into this , . . a 7 id he ; the German reitct implies lit. ‘ that the 
devil got o 7 ito him.’ 

28-29. f0tt tnii ibtttr lagft btt ni^if fa gUPa ni(^L 
tta^ (Stta%f»Utgf ef iviih him, hit ^er up sharp, to Stras- 
hurg. ntd^t, [0 (fxWs niAitf helter-skelter, full pelt, 

stands for Picard’s ‘ fouette, cocher.’ 
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Liveliness of an appropriately vulgar kind is given by inserting 
as an adverbial plirase of speed these curt directions to an imagin- 
ary driver, lit. ‘ if you don’t whirl off sharp bu nidjt), the trip 
won’t count. ’ 

Page 54 

Line 3. f atttt ni(^t bcitt fein^ Come, you 

ca7ii possibly ??iean it ; lit. ‘ that cannot be your serious mind. ’ 
The noun CErnft goes back to an ancient original meaning a 
desperate combat ; the German adj. crnft is hardly a century 
old. 

5. t see above, p. 4, I 1 5, note. 

5-7. bctt ^ctt noc^ 

ltUtgcfcl(|CU ♦ * ♦ the worshipful Colonel has 7 ieuer yet 

taken m its beauties ; lit, ‘ looked about him in it ’ (Alsatia). 

Champagne’s politeness of speech regarding the Colonel goes 
beyond all bounds, and, considering the impertinent fellow he is, 
must be taken as ironical. The exaggeration consists in the inter- 
change of singular and plural, not in the respectful phrase ber ^err 
(Dberfi. This last is singular, but its verb liaben is plural, and so 
are its pronouns ftd? and 3^?nen. It is customary to treat exalted 
titles, even when their form is singular, as <£ure €urc Hlajelidt, 

and €ure Durdjloucijt as plurals, and give them plural verbs, in apo- 
strophising directly the exalted persons who bear them. This is 
simply following the analogy of 5ie=yf??c, and of the many forms of 
respectful address which are only used in direct address, and are 
plural — <£uet ^odirooljlgeborcn, €uer CSnaben, etc. For <£uer cSnaben 
with a plural verb, see below, p 56, 1. 26 ; and above, p. 23, 1. 
27 ; and notes on p. 23, 1. 5, and p. 31, II. 3-4, But to do the same 
thing in their absence was not at all customary even in Schiller's 
time, still less now when this strange freak of discordant concord 
survives chiefly in the formulae of royal decrees, e.g. Seine xnajefidt 
her Kontg baben gcruljt. His Majesty the King has deigned. 

23. eitt toer$i»eifeCtett a desperate rogue. Picard 

has le drole.’ 

24-25. wit il^W play into his hand; fid^ 

mit neirffel^cn is roughly equivalent to mxt 

einperftanben fein. 


Page 55 

Line i, Leave! What do you mea 7 i ! 

3. t LTow long since ! 
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6-7. 'mo ift tx benn l>in ? •where is he off to ^ then ? 

19* ciniteffen his original statement was icf> 

G?erbc ctntrcffc^^; change this to the third person and it be- 
comes cr tDirb cintrcffcn* Now in order to give the statement 
in indirect quotation the mood has to be changed, and thus 
tnirb becomes tocrbc (3rd sing. subj. pres.), and you have a 
subj. fut. er oerbe etntreffcn. 


Page 56 

Lines 21-22. tonncti i>av*attf einbilben * * 

have reason to congratulate yonrself that; Picard has ‘Liable ! 
il est glorieux pour vous, madame, que le choix soit tombe sur 
monsieur.’ Stdj citnas auf ctmas cinbtlben means to plume 
onps self 2ipon a thmg. 

26. ©ttdbett bCgttcifcUf You^ 7 ncCamy can understand 

(cf. above, p, 23, 11. 5, 27, notes; p. 53, 1. 15, note; p. 54, 
11. 5-6, note; and p. 31, 11. 3-4). (Euer < 5 naben is a more 
respectful substitute for Sie. 

31. '^o^toe(i)^ctt postmg-statlon ; where fresh horses would 
be taken, Fr. relais. Picard has the very pointless ‘J’ecrirai a 
ma femme le plutot qu’il me sera possible.’ 

Here is a point skilfully made by Schiller and missed by Picard. 
Carried away by enthusiasm for lying as a fine art, Schiller’s 
Champagne is dangerously circumstantial about the Colonel’s 
letter. Later on (see p. 57, 11. 21-25) it looks for a moment as if 
he had overreached himself, and upset his whole scheme. Picard 
makes hfrs. de Dorsigny insist upon waiting for a letter, although 
Champagne’s message about it was quite vague. 


Page 57 

Lines 11-12. eilbttS 

the air of a genume ? 7 ian of quality. <Es ficbt Ttadj 2 legcn aus 
means it looks like rain ; in these idioms nach preserves some- 
thing like its original meaning of 7 iear to. 

13-14. frtttn bttcin ftnbcttr / oafdt 

fnake head or tail of the business. See above, p. 32, 11. 20-21, 
note. 

16. ba^in take measures so that. 
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19. means ^‘^7 be h-oubled with scruples, 

23-24. mcuie precious progress. 


Page 58 

Line 2 . 9iotatiue : throughout this scene Schiller’s Herr 
Caspar is subtly sketched in as a type of the punctilious and very 
old-fashioned German solicitor. Schiller doubtless knew many 
such, and their great attention to etiquette was not without a 
certain dignity. Picard's 7iotaire has no particular manner of 
speech, and makes no impression whatever. 

3-4. cmpfci)te ♦ ♦ * $U ©nal>cn, very humble respects 
to your zvorshipful company all; lit. ‘ I commend myself to your 
predisposition in my favour.’ Cf. on meaning of the pi. (Snaben, 
p. 23, 1 . 5, note, end. 

8. 3 ^ f 8 cfef)if At your worships service. 

means of them, and its use belongs with that of 5ie in 
polite speech. It is an ancient genif. plur. of the demonstr. bcr, and 
is used to a superior by way of a slight increase of respect. 
similarly employed in punctiliously respectful forms of address, is 
a form of 3^]^ coined after the analogy of Dero. Both of them are 
indeclinable since they, like €uer in €uer <5naben, are still felt as 
genitives. 

9-10. * * * ju to betake hhnself, 

13 ' Sieto %bvti^Cf before his W07'ship''s departii 7 -e. 

Notice that I)cro can be used for the second person (as above, 
p. 583 1 . 8)5 or for the third person as here. 
second person. 

tttlt? fAgettr You do sttrprise 77ie ! 

14. I Well, well, I declare. 

14-15. jf^attcn ^ ^ . 'j>cx ^ctv . * ^ ^t^oatcn: 

the excessive politeness of this combination of singular and 
plural is in character for the solicitor, wFo is a stickler for old- 
fashioned forms ; in Champagne it was ironical. See above, p. 
545 H- $5 6, note. . 

16, lic^ett tnitf his worship left fne hi per- 

son. Carrying still further the analogy of 5 te —you and of the 
plurals (Em. (§naben, (Em. XPolitgeborcn (see above, p. 23, 11. 
5 and 13, notes) the notaiy uses ^od^btefclben as the respectful 
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equivalent of cr fcIBft. This is the old-fashioned phraseology 
of dependents, and if the Colonel's rank had been higher, his 
solicitor would»have said Bochflbicfclbcu. See above, note on 
P- 23, L 13. 

17. ©ttaben = Dero (Snabcn = €iier (Snaben = 

gndbtge ^rau : the first two forms of address are so cere- 
monious that your zvorship translates them. <£ucr (Stiabert is 
just a little doubtful ; often it should be translated in the same 
way, but then again it frequently amounts to little more than 
gndbtgcr Bern, or gndbige ^Jrau, and can be translated Sir or 
Mai am in the case of a serv^ant. In the present case translate 
Madam, for the solicitor is not in the case of a servant. 

28. see above, p. 6, 1, 27, note. 


Page 59 

Line i. 4Uf 'white. 

3. of your respected uncle ; notice that 

in an aside (above p. 58, 1. 20) Champagne is less ceremonious ; 
he there says 3^^ 0 rtf el, but now his words are for Mrs. de 
Dorsigny’s hearing. 

10. id), I should have thought. See above, p. 21, 1. 
26, note. 

11. ©otte^ S'latttcnf So be it. See above, p. 19, 1. 
I and p. 49, 11. 9, 10, notes, and p. 51, 1. 32. 

14. see above, p. 47, 1. 15, note. 

A curious MS. called by Oesterley and Goedeke The Hamburg 
MS . , of which the successors of J. B. Cotta, Schiller’s publisher, 
have a collation, substitutes for this eighth scene and the next (both 
of which Schiller took, as he did the whole play up to this point, 
from Picard's original), an entirely new and far more elaborate 
winding up of the play in seven scenes (viii.-xiv.) Many believe 
that Schiller is responsible for this extremely dull and intolerably 
long-drawn-out alternative ending. Schiller himself denies it by 
implication in his letter to Gothe. See Introduction, p. xxxi. 
note ; cf. also above, p. 41, 1. 24, note. 

24. pxdScntietentf, introducing; norftehcn could not well 
have been used wdthout the added dative. See above, p. 21, 1. 
20, note, and contrast p. 7, 1. 2, note. 
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Page 6o 

Lines 3-4. btiMC i« credibly in- 

formed ; synonymous with crfabre. See a'Ljove, p. 47, 1 . 
2, note. 

4. eitte like Bagage, (Equipage, dourage, and 

others 0 rbrc was classed when borrowed from the French with 
such feminines as Spraef^e, Hacf^e, and 5ad?c, and therefore 
from masculine became feminine. 

14. fittbet ni(^)i fitl? gtttr does not see fit ; Picard has 
the present here, and it can be adhered to in English, as it is a 
historical present : for a case where German and French take 
the present when English requires a past tense, see above, p. 
43, 1. 24, note. 

20. tremendotis, 

25. to make 7 ip for it. 

28. SSaS 2 :cufcl 6 . like its English and French equivalents 
‘ Wdiat the devil ? ’ and ' Que diable ? ’ this is a colloquially em- 
phasised question. Other forms in German are ,VOas sum Teufel ? ' 
.Was Ceufel ? '' and .Was ben Teufel ? '' These idioms go back to the 
I2th centuiy in German. Cf. Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV, II. iv. i, 
‘What the de\dl hast thou brought here,’ and i Henry IV. I. ii. 6, 
' What a devil hast thou to do with the time of the day ? ’ See 
also All's Well, IV. i. 37. The close connection in all languages 
between forms of question and forms of denial brings these vivid 
questions into line with Twelfth Night, II. iii. 159, where Maria 
says of Malvolio, ' The devil a puritan that he is, or any thing 
constantly, but a time-pleaser. ’ Cf. Das faugt ben Teufel thafs 
no good at all, and (Sottes nt(iits=gar nidjts. 


Page 61 

Lines 2-3. tt fo wit tUit ^inau§ \»x%forhis 

ambitious views on my behalf 

S. iJOtrjunclfjtttettr to dispose of 

15. d-tt ganj ^itngCr a nice young 7 nan if you 

like ; more lit. ‘ no end of a nice young man. ’ 

Page 62 

Lines 5 6. Mtb nic^i fo Youll not 

find ii such very plain sailing. See above, p. 37, 1. 27, note. 
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There is a covert threat in Lormeuil’s words here which im- 
plies that he has appealed to the authorities and secured a recti- 
fication of the mistake, as suggested at p. 52, 11. 1 ff, ; and p, 52, 
11 . 21 f., above. His addressing the threat to the uncle for the 
nephew constitutes the last of all the mistakes in identity made in 
this play. 

7. fic^ ! see above, p. 5S, I. 14, note. 

27 - 28 . Jt»ir i)abcn gut tctJCUf however ?nztck we ?nay zztszst 
The French idiom w^ould be ‘nous avons beau dire.’ 

Picard has a most happy turn for this and the next clause : 
‘nous aurons beau dire, nous aurons beau faire’ ; but Schiller’s 
translation quite equals the original, if it does not surpass it : 
baben gut reben unb beiratspidnc fdjmicben.'' 


Page 63 

Lines 1-2. ♦ ♦ > nic^t ♦ ♦ * Qc^pvcn^t 

r/l 7tot have it said that I dragged. The English idiom is less 
logical than the German, which is lit. ‘ I will not have 
dragged,’ To make this good the Colonel insists upon Lor- 
meuil’s marriage with Sophia, but it is plain that any marriage 
for Lormeuil will save the day. 

5. tiefte cine ttcffcu, a 

sohitio7i might perdiaps be hit upon^ by which. For the constr. 
see above, p. 17, 1. 12 ; and cf. p. 16, 11. 30-31, notes. The 
sense here would be almost equally well expressed by ,tnan 
fonnte nicHeicfjt bamtt etnc 2liisfunft trcffen, ba^.' 

10 . in the 7iame of. 

11. this demonstr. is colloquially substituted for 
the relative tPObOTt — pon mclchcin. This is an archaism 
without being vulgar like Champagne’s at p. 53, 1. 23, note. 
The difference lies between using bacon when refeiring, as 
here, to ^reunbfcEjaft (which may be classed as a thing), and 
Champagne’s use of it in referring to the police. 

22 - 23 . meiueut ^cttn sum Steffen, I did it 

all in my masteT^s interest. 

This is Champagne’s excuse throughout. Mrs. de Mirviile 
makes it for him in the eighth scene of the first act, and he himself 
enlarges upon it in his monologue w^hich closes the second act. 
But he there implies, and everywhere show^s, that he enjoyed his 
plottings, and the same is true of his able accomplice, Mrs. de 
Mirviile. 




IMITATIVE EXERCISES 

ON THE SHORTER SCENES OF 

THE NEPHEW HIS OWN UNCLE 


N.B . — Before the attempt is made to turn one of these imitative 
exercises into German, the short scene of the play, by which it is 
designated and on which it is based, should be carefully translated 
into English, with especial attention to all the idioms. The stage 
directions should be quite as carefully translated as the dialogue 
proper. Finally the German should be read and re-read con- 
nectedly and without translation, that is, each scene should be 
understood first in English and then, so far as may be, in German. 


ACT I 
Scene I 

Valcour. Lormeuil. 

Valcour (glances fussily in all directions). What if it were a 
rendezvous ? 

Lo7'77miil. That would be an extraordinary adventure. 

Valcour (reads a note). I am requested to appear in the 
garden. I can find no signature ! 

Lor77miil You can enter by the little gate which is open all 
the morning. 

Valco7tr. Where is the drawing-room next the garden ? 

Lor77ieuiL Hush I He went in there at six o’clock. 
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Scene III 

Mrs. de Mirville. Champac^ne. 

Champagne. Perhaps it will occur to some one that you 
lived like angels, when we were fifty miles away fi:om Alsatia. 
Happily we were anxious to hide. 

Mrs. de Mh'ville. I am in straits for your help. He sighs 
because he does not see his beloved. Hush ! my cousin Sophia 
is coming. 

Champagne. 1 am less anxious to go back to Alsatia. 


Scene V 

Colonel de Dorsigny. Mrs. de Dorsigny. 

Mrs. de Mirville. 

Colo7iel de Dorsigny. My journey was prosperous, and I 
went in a hired carriage. 

Mrs. de Dorsigny. You are cordially welcome, but a mis- 
fortune has befallen me. I did not expect so short a visit. 

Colonel de Dorsigny (aside to Mrs. de Mirville). Dear niece, I 
am alarming your aunt. 

Mrs. de Mirville (to the Colonel). Put on a bold face and speak. 
She is trembling with joy. 


Scene IX 

Colonel de Dorsigny. Valcour. Sophia. 

Col<ynel de Dorsigny. We must give him the letter without 
loss of time. There is nothing else to be done. 

Valcour. I am satisfied, if that is what you think. 

Sophia. But you forget my cousin is awaiting your com- 
mands. 

Colonel de Dorsigny. According to my commands, the wed- 
ding will be over before the servants return. 

Valcour. He will make his plans, so that you will give her 
to him as his wife. 

Sophia. Well, father, my cousin is not here yet. 

Colonel de Dorsigny. He must not be long away. 
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Scene X 

FRAN2rDORSIGXY. MRS. DE DORSIGNY. 

Mrs. de Mirville. 

Franz. One thing more ! I have borrowed a thousand 
thalers of a wretched rascal of a ne’er-do-w^eeL 

[Enter Mrs. de Dorsigky. 

jl/rs. de Mirville. ]My aunt comes at the nick of time. 

Franz (to his aunt), hlay I really take the money^ and pay 
the item ? 

Jfrs. de Dorsigny. Certainly, pay it ; otherwise you will 
bring your tenant under suspicion, and he w'iil not give you a 
receipt. 

Franz. Well then, here goes ! I will pay my debts with 
these bills. I hope you approve all that I do ? 

Mrs. de Dorsigny. Why, of course ! 

Scene XII 

Sophia. Mrs. de Mirville. Colonel de Dorsigny. 

Sophia (hurries m with pretty bonnets). Look at these bonnets, 
father. My aunt brought them to me. 

Mrs. de Mirville. You are right, Sophia, in getting your 
uncle’s advice. He understands the matter, and will help you 
choose. 

Coloml de Dorsigny. Valcour is coming with a gentleman 
who looks to me exactly like the devil. (Aside, to Sophia) 
Sophia, clear out, and be sharp about it. (To Mrs. de Mirville) 
Come, my niece, do look at the gentleman. 

Mrs. de Mbnoille. Pray, why is Sophia hurrying off so 
quickly ? 

Colo7tel de Dorsigny. She is in haste, but will soon come 
back again. 


Scene XIII 

Mrs. de Mirville. Colonel de Dorsigny. Sophia. 

Mrs. de Mirville (to Sophia). You came back again sooner 
than I expected. So much the better, they are expecting you. 
Sophia. I beg a thousand pardons, but I should certainly think 
I 
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they could wait a minute. (To Colonel de Dorsigny.) Tvlilliners 
know that men don’t care a straw about millinery. 

Colonel de Dorsigny. Excuse me, Sophia, they think they 
are important persons. Just because he wfTi be here again 
directly, you must not make him wait on their account. 

Sophia. That is possible ; but they cannot leave without 
making a low” bow. 

Scene XIV 

Loemeuil. Colonel de Dorsigny. 

LormenlL The two young ladies greeted me unexpectedly. 
Both of them behaved politely. 

Colonel de Dorsigny. Politeness is not enough, your intended 
bride must also be pretty. My daughter wrote that she could 
be back at the earliest in six w'eeks. 

Lo7'meniL She is pretty, that I must say. Is it a general 
custom among Paris ladies not to be in the least astonished ? 

Colonel de Dorsigny. When their husbands arrive they give 
them a delightful reception. 

Lorm&iiil. Your niece did not know what she was to make 
of me. 


ACT II 
Scene I 

Valcour. Sophia. Mrs. de Mirville. 

Valconr. She is quite taken aback at her extraordinary re- 
ception. Her husband came in from the opposite side. 

Airs, de Alirville. How rash ! He ought to have entered 
from a room at the left. 

Sophia. Will you be good enough to say what is to become 
of my uncle ? 

Valcour, Your aunt knew that her would-be sister was her 
cousin’s wife. 

Ah'S, de Afh'ville. My milliner knows nothing, has discovered 
nothing, 

Sophia. The catastrophe will admit of no long delay. 

Valcour. He will be influenced in her favour ; or, if it comes 
to the "worst, Lormeuil will delay the catastrophe as long as 
possible. 
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Scene II 

Franz de Dor^ignv. Champagne, Mrs. de Mirville. 

F7'anz. Valcour found him there, and arrived opportunely for 
Lormeuil. How glad he is, my sister, to do you an important 
service. 

Cha7npag7ie. I hope Mrs. de Muwille (gttabia) is not in a 
very great hurr}\ She has no secret from you, Sir (anabia) ; 
and your excellent brother has a thousand things to tell her. ^ 

Mrs, de Miy^ille, He made my acquaintance just as Sophia 
fled into another room. She regards him as her most devoted 
servant. 

Franz. Meanwhile Valcour came in, put himself in Lormeuil’s 
place, and made her acquaintance. 

Scene III 

Valcour. Franz Dorsigny. 

Valcour, And so, my dear Dorsigny, he tore himself away 
because he w^as the aggressor, and you had a tum-up wdth my 
friend Liancour ? Now he will immediately join his family and 
tell them this new^s. 

Franz, He had (laffcn) a letter written to Liancour, and told 
his family that I had done him full justice. 

Valcour, These Lieutenant- Colonels are a real trial to your 
patience. 

Franz. I must take legal proceedings against them. 

Valcour. They will have the matter quashed before it is too 
late. He may sleep in peace. They are looking out for him. 

Scene IV 

Colonel de Dorsigny. Mrs. de Mirville. Lormeuil. 

Colonel de Dorsig>iy. That specimen tells me that, since I 
have been away, the whole world has gone crazy. An epidemic 
attacked them here, within the last half hour, and the first man 
I met was a fool, who appeared not to know what he wanted, 

Mrs. de Mirville. At last, then, I do hear a sensible word 
about millinery ! nothing else has a chance with me (use 
fommen). 
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LormaitiL Thank God ! yon do not attach too much import- 
ance to your cousin’s matter-of-fact reception. You may make 
me acquainted with your cousin, and I will bgstow the compli- 
ment on her. 

Mrs, de MirviUe. My poor friend, the consent of her excel- 
lent father cannot help you at all. The universal craziness is 
beginning to infect you, Lormeuil. 

Colonel de Dorsigiiy, He must take a good look at you, and 
convince himself with his own eyes. The description corre- 
sponds so completely to his intended that his error is pardonable. 
\-^Mrs. de Mu-ville, Are all these fine compliments intended 
for her ? 


Scene V 

Lormeuil. Mrs. de Dorsignv. Mrs. de Mirville. 

Sophia. Colonel de Dorsigny. 

LornmdL Where can I find words to tell you, Mrs. de 
Dorsigny, how I love your daughter without knowing her ? 

Sophia. Mother, that comes from the beautiful description 
my father gave before the gentleman started. I am much in- 
debted to him. 

Colonel de Dorsigny (to Sophia). But now, my child, fall to 
and be sharp about it. I shall rejoice if you are his wife to- 
morrow. (To Lormeuil.) This is the moment to win her inclina- 
tion. She will not make you wait. 

Mrs. de Dorsigny. My niece will entertain this gentleman. 
Sophia must obey the milliners’ commands, when they call to 
her. (Aside to Mrs. de Mirville.) How can I express my thank- 
fulness that this marriage does not please her ? 

3drs. de 3IirviUe. Let the milliners and Sophia straighten 
out the matter alone. 


Scene VII 

Franz Dorsigny. Mrs. de Mirville. 

Fra?iz. It was a dream of my uncle’s fancy that another man 
had usurped Lormeuil’s place in his absence. 

Mrs. de 3Iirvilla. My aunt does not know whether some- 
body supplants Lormeuil with Sophia, or whether her son-in- 
law is dead. 

Franz. Well, really, it was high time I came. 
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Mrs. de Mirville. In the latter case, who but you could have 
done what you will do? She discovered Sophia’s inclination 
for you a few nwments ago, and left the master of the house 
alone with her. Sophia w^as none the wiser for his obstinacy 
and he could find no clue to hers. ’ 

Frpiz. They agreed only a short time ago to talk the 
matter over with me as soon as I should have arrived. I am 
immensely pleased with Sophia’s conduct. 


Scene XI 

Sophia. Mrs. de Mirville. Franz Dorsigny. 

Lormeuil. 

Lormeuil (enters and says to Sophia). Is it he ? I am just look- 
ing for him. 

Mrs. de Mirville (aside). It is my brother, but he takes him 
for my uncle. Sophia will get rid of him as soon as possible, 

Sophia. Excuse me, Mr. de Lormeuil, I will be back again 
directly. ^ 

Lormeuil (to Mrs. de Mirville). But you are not lea\’inp- us 
Mrs. de Mirville ? ^ ’ 


Scene XIII 
Sophia. Lormeuil. 

Sophia. My cousin Franz tells me that she has made a 
conquest. 

Lor?fieuil. Well, how does the case stand. Miss de Dorsigny ? 

Sophia. His brother has fallen desperately, over head'^and 
ears, in love with her. She thought I was talking with your 
father, and just made the confession to Franz. Franz has told 
him simply to dismiss the idea. 

Lor77ieiiil. Did Fianz ask her if she had renounced marriage 
for ever. ^ 

Sophia. Franz had to discourage him in a rude manner. I 
fear the poor youth is put to it already because he has failed 
with me, but he has done right simply to dismiss the idea. 
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Scene XIV 

Sophia. Lormeuil. Champagne. 

Sophia. Will my mother come back and find this gentleman 
here. Champagne? 

Champagyie. He had better be off, Miss (use gndbtg). 
Lormeitil. Well, I am going. (To Sophia.) Are you certain 
that Franz's brother will not take her away from me ? 


Scene XV 

Champagne. Valcour. Lormeuil, 

Valcoiir, Friend Champagne, you were a blockhead because 
you went straight to the police. 

Champagyie. VTiat could have prevented the misfortune after 
my master’s imprudence of a while ago ? Disagreement might 
have arisen between his faithful servants. 

LormetiiL Was Champagne to blame if they took the uncle 
for the nephew ? He only did his duty. 

Valcour. He betrayed the measures which they took, and 
they got rid of him for the next day or two. 

Lormeuil. The police knew their bearings, and thought it 
was a great venture. But Champagne dared to do it. It will 
not fail. 

Valcour. He will screen himself behind his master. 

Lormeuil. And his master, whose imprudence he has made 
good, will be grateful. At it, Champagne I The uncle may 
rage against him, but here lies the path to glory. 

ACT III 
Scene I 

Editor Franz Dorsigny, aud Champagne directly afterwards. 

Franz. My uncle told the solicitor to ask my word of 
honour that I would leave it to him to punish her for it. 

Champagne. I beg of you, Sir, no violence. I left your 
note for her. I do think certainly I had your letter with me ; 
but she had gone to supper, and your uncle had a great deal to 
s-ay to me. 
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Franz. Had he already undertaken the trouble beforehand ? 

' Champagne. Oh, yes ! it was he himself. You must not be 
wild with angei^ Reflect that she who has insulted you is your 
aunt. You must not doubt. 

Franz. I quite believe it, good Champagne. But, then, 
nothn^ is to come of it ! Will he not permit 

Champagne. He permits nothing. Only listen to me, pray. 
You must not break each other’s heads. 

Fj'anz. But my case is not that. You know no other wny 
of making reparation for an injustice. That’s the way with 
you. 

Champagne. I’ll not be put about by it. Sir. Good heavens ! 
I know well enough. She recognises your friendship with the 
liveliest gratitude. 

F?'a 7 iz. Not a word more ! I will be her son-in-law. 
That’s settled ! 


Scene V 

Mrs. de Dorsigny. Champagne. Mrs. de Mirville 
{directly afterwards). 

Cha77ipag7ie. She said I was a desperate rogue, ma’am ; but 
I took leave of her. 

FFs. de Dorsigny. Here comes my niece ; you must not 
hide the truth from her. Leave, did you say? How long 
since ? 

Chaf7ipag7ie. This moment. (Enter Mrs de Mirville.) Oh, 
aunt ! they arrange their matters so well that you must join 
their plot. 

Mrs. de Dorsig 7 iy. I did not see them go. I do not under- 
stand. Champagne, tell us all about it. 

C}ia77ipagn€. They said they wished to start towards eleven 
o’clock at the earliest. 

M7's. de Dorsigny. Pray, where are they off to in such haste ? 

Champag 7 ie. That I do not understand. I do not know. 
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al’/ 4—3 f- 

aber, 2—32 ; so, 38— 23 ; 45—20 
ilbrebe nelimen, 3 — 9 f. 
adjectival words in =cr^ 22 — 10 ; 

33—23 

alsbalb, alsbann, 6 — 14 
alfo, 26 — 15 ; 42 — 7 f, 
an (ilcrben), 30 — 4 
ambrtngcn (bei), o.'j — 10 ff. 
anbers, 24 — 26 f. 
ansfangeu (^dnbel), 42 — 10 
an^fcdjten, 46 — i f. 

2tnfcii?tung, 46 — i f. 
on^geben, 23 — 15 
an^balten/ 6 — 9 
art:fommen (fcbiDer), 12—8 
andtegen^ 3 — 7 end. 
an=nchtcn (€dmx), 35—9 f. 

2tnilalt 29—2 

2tnjlanb/ 24 — 24 

anfiatt 9 — 2 

arcjfteiien, 24 — 24 

an=tl]un (gmartg), 40 — 25 f. 

article uith names of countries, 

4—15; 54—5 
auf, II — 16 
auf unb bcDon, 23 — -14 
auf-'bcbcn, 7—9 f. ; 34~20 f. ; 38— 

16 f. 

auf=nel|mcn (l]Ocij), 26 — 27 
6—27 ; 58 — 28 
Jtuftritt, 1—2 


2luf5ug, I— I 

aus, 24 — 16 ; = poriibcr, 6 — 18 
ilushinft treffen, 63—5 
aus^madicn, 28 — 19 
aus^feben, 35 — 25 ; nacb etoas, 57 

— II f. 

du^crft, 44—25 
2tusffrucb, 33" 13 

auxiliar}3 omitted, i — 3 f. ; fetjonas 
an, 44—15 f. ; fteben as an, 43—4 

balb, 6— 14; 34—9; 49—19 
^3cbcnfcn tragen, 57 — 19 
begegnen, 10—21 ; 12—27 
Bcgriff, 17— I ; 47-3 
bctjauptcn (ins 2lngeficijt), 31—27 f. 
bet, 3— 19; II — 16: 63 — 10 
bcfontmen, 15—32; with Dat , 37 
—10 f. 

belicbt (impers.), 20—7 f. 
bcfoffen, 35—18 
bcpcr t?ater, 27—24 f. 
bctuabrc {(Sott), 12—31 
bciuu^t, 7—9 
billig, 42 — 4 
bleibcn (babci), 46—3 
braucfte notig, 4 — 7 f. 

^praut, 27 — 15 
bredjen, 45—23 f. 

^ube, 54—23 

Chancery Style, 23—23 
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Cbarte^ 44 — 3 f. 

Christian names in =c, 43—24; 

S-31 

ba, 34—26 ; 44—12 f. 
babct, 46—3 

bafur, 60 — 25 ; ^vlth fonnen, 39 — 

23 

bai]in, . . . ba§, 57~i6 
baran, ixbd, 43—23 f. ; fterben, 30 
“4 

barous, 45 — 21 

ba§^ mai'cn, 20 — 30; fo . . , 22 — 
10 f. 

Dative of disadvantage, 12—6 f. ; 
possessive, 17— 15 f. ; 24—3 ; 
\vith intransitives, 43—18 f. ; 
with fctn, 6—20 ; 16—18 ; with 
Dcrgehen, 43—18 f. 
baDon = Don tDeIdjcm, 63 — ir 
boDOn ber einc, 53 — 23 
baoor, 12 — 31 

ber (demonstr.), 15 — i ; 34 — 16 f. 
Dero, 58 — 8, 17 
bejio^ 20 — 19 

bodj, 10 — 4 ; 8 — 14 ; 15 — II ; 16 
— 10, 15; 18 — 22; 24 — 16; 36 
—30; 45—8 
brauf, 36 — 30 
brein, 57 — 13 f. 
bu, 4 — 20 

burc^fallen (bet), 43 — 24 

eben, 23 — ir 
€t|ren (in), 31—3 f. 
eilfertig, 1 — 3 
eiHg, 52 — 16 

cin, 32 — 28 ; fo, ii — 16 ; tDOs fur, 
23 — 20 

ein=bilben, 14 — 13; 56 — 21 f. 
<£infall, 6 — 31 

etn=fallen, 2 — 32 ; 46 — 24 f. 
etn:finben, i — 8 f. ; 23 — 7 
ciniegen, 44 — 30 
ctnmal, 3 — 31 ; 29 — 9 
ein=treffen, 55 — 19 
€rfa§ (bos), 4—15 ; 54—5 
t£nbesunter5eicbneter, 23 — 23 
cnglifcif, 50 — 20 

<£nt5ucfen (sum), 35 — 23 f. ; 36 — 22 


(£rfabrung (bringen in), 47 — 2 ; 60 
—3 f- 
54—3 

erft, 22—14 ; 32—5 

es, 13 — 7 ; 32 — 25 f. end ; gen. 

18 — 13 ; 33 — 12 ; 40—2^ 

fallen (aus ben XDoIfen), 38 — 18 
,iclb (rein), 38 — 27 
finben, fur gut, 60 — 14 ; reflex, 
with in, 32 — 20 f. ; fidi brein, 

57—13 f- 

fort, an €inem, 50 — 18 
^raulein, 29 — 28 ; 31 — 19 ; mein, 
27—4; 28—5 

frcilicfj, 6 — I ; 30 — 19 ; 39 — 15 ; 
50 — 30 f. ; freilid^ ! 49 — 15 ; 
ruobr, II — 8; 34 — i 
French, nouns from the, 3 — 2 ; 
60—4 ; verbs from the, 26 — 14 ; 
59—24 

frifcfl, 59 — 14 ; ans IDerf, 53 — 7 f. ; 
3U, 47 — 15; rueg, 10 — 15; 15 
—7 

fiiijren, JHame, 14 — 21 ; 5 aciie, 43 — 
7 

5ufe, auf bem, 17 — 7 
,fu^e5, fteijenben, 48 — 18 
Futures of probability, 5 — 19 t 

gans, 3—2 f. ; 24—1 ; 35—25 ; 46 
—14 

gar, 37 — 5 ; roaruni nidjt, 20 — 19 
®artenfaal, i — 8 
( 5 au, 50 — 12 
<Saubieb, 50 — 12 

geben, 2Ibfcijicb, 40 — 10 ; SefucJje, 
34—21 ; Ijeini, 34—4 
gcgangcn suppression of, with 
l]in, 55 — 6 f. ; tucg, 12 — 19. 
gelegen (fommen), 25 — 9 
(Seleitsmann, 50 — -30 
gemad?, 7 — 6 

Gender, change of . . . from 
French, 60 — 4 ; variation of, 

19— 7 

Genitive absolute, 48—18 
gcraten an, ii — 21 ; 46 — ii f. 
genifen, 19 — 16 

gefdjel^en, sum Befien, 63 — 22 f. 
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CSefcHfcftaft Iciftcn^ 28 — 13 f. 
^eftdjter fd^neibcn, 36 — 15 
getban implied, ^-14 ; 15 — 6 
® etpiffert, fcbldgt ibnt bas, 24 — 3 
(Slucf 5u ! 53 — 6 
I o — 9 

CSnaber^hi forms of address, 23— 
5, 13, 27 ; 31—3 f. ; 46—23 ; 

53 — iSi 54—6; 56—26; 53- 
3 f., 8, 16, 17 

gndbig, in forms of address, 16 — 
8 ; 20 — 7, 13 f. ; 25 — 10, 14 ; 
27—13; 28—25; 35—10, 17; 

47—17; 58—17 

(Sottes Itamen, in, 19 — i ; 49 — 9 f. ; 

51—32; 59—11 
<5ottcs nidjts, 60 — 28 
(SortestniEen, um, 37 — 15 
<Sott gru^' bitij, 50 — 12 
gut fein, 15 — 24 f. ; 42 — 7 f. 

hahsn, gut, 62 — 27 f. ; ’s gut, 13 — 7 ; 

5um 53 cften, 34—5 f. 

:^alfe, uom, 44 — ii 
f)dlfe brecfjen, 45 — 23 f. 
balten, auf, 3 — 23 ; fcbtuer 6 — 25 
33 — 29 

Hamburg MS., the, 41 — 24; 5^ 

—14 

^ausl]altung, 32 — 27 

fjcrr = excelleyit, 25 — 16 ; 27 — 5 

54 — 5 ; 59—3 

^ertoeg, 52 — 12 f. 

bin, sc. gegangcn, 55—6 f. 
binaus, 61 — 2 f. 

tjmgel^en, fo . , . laffen, 37—27 ; f< 
62—5 f. 

J^ocijbiefclben, 58 — 16 
hymn literature, 32 — 28 

lliretruegen, 22 — 6 
3I|ro, 58-8 
immerbar, 6 — 23 f. 
imperative, p. part, used for, 9- 
19 ff. ; 15—7 ; 49—16 
impersonal verbs, 15 — 31 ; 17- 
12 ; 20 — 7 f. ; 35 — 6 f. 
infinitive and part, in =cn, 32—8 
intransitive reflexive verbs, 15- 
30 f. ; 17 — 12 


' intransitive verbs, Dat. with, 43 
— i8f. 

' ja, 17 — 19 ; i 3 — 7, 27 ; 26 — 21 ; 

; 45—27 ; 50—^2 f. ; rooH, 34— 

; II 

‘ lagit bu nid't, 10 gilt's nid^t, 33 — 
28f. 

, Kane, 44 — 8 f. 

Knall unb ^all, 43 — 15 f, 
fommen, with Dat. of person, 
26 — 28 f. ; pon bcr SteUe, 48 — 
12 

fonnen, fur, 44 — 22 

laifcn, causative, 3 — 31 ; 23 — 5 ; 
26—6 ; 33—24 ; 34—5 f. ; 37 
—27 

Id§t fid;, es, 17 — 12 

£cib, in ben . , . fcbiden, 42 — 45 f. 

I leib fein, 31 — 13 
I L’hombre, the game of, 3—19 
j £iebcrlid;, Bans, 19 — 9 
I licgen, baran, 3 — 7 
LuTe, value of the, 23 — 24 f. 
Ios=gcben, 39 — 3 
£abcrlid;, 3 rubcr, 19 — 9 

niadien, ba^, 20 — 30 ; 33 — 20 ff. ; 
43—27 f. ; gut, 45—23 ; furse 
(Scfdjdfte, 49 — 27 f. ; tDei§, 47 — 
15 f. 

meinctroegen, 3 — 25 
Ittenfd; (contemptuous), 26 — 20 
1 nierfen, etroas, 35 — 21 
mit, 18 — 13 ; 24 — 16, 25 
mogen, 28 — 19 
Xniinse, mit glcidjer, 34 — 4 

nadj, 22 — 2 ; 57 — ii ; acco 7 'ding 
to, 18 — 9 

nel'jmen, in Befit;, 6 — 18 ; fid; sufani^ 
men, 16 — 23 
nidjts fragcn nad;, 22 — 2 
nofbig, braud;cn, 4 — 7 f. 
nun, 12 — 16 ; unb nimnienrtebr, 6 
—23 f. 

■ nur, 7 — 6 ; emphatic, 9 — 28 f. ; 1 5 
—30 
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0bcri!rieutcnant, 2 — 5 
o&gicicii, 30 — 17 f. 
obligkrt, 26 — 14 
0briftIxeutenant 2 — 5 
Ordre, the normal, i — 3 ; the 
inverted, 3 — 32 ; 5 — i ; 8 — 8 ; 
\iolations of the regular, 32 — 
8 f. , 16, 25 f. ; transposed . . . 
of foil, 33 — 20 ff. 

Ordre, 60—4 

pact {adj.), 33—27 
parifer [zndecl.), 22 — 10 
participle, infin. and, 32 — 8 ; 
perfect for present, 7 — 26 ; 36 
— 20 

perfect participle for imperative, 
9—19 fF. ; 15—7 ; 49—16 
piftole, 19 — 5 

plural verb Trvith singular noun, 
54—5 ff. ; 58— 14 f. 
plurals in ss {i?idecL), 3 — 2 
po% 19—7 
poften, 19 — 7 
Pofin?ciijfeI, 56 — 31 
present for perfect, 43 — 24 
proverbial idioms, 38 — 16 f. ; 43 ' 
—15 f. 

punft (of time), 20 — 2 ! 

Quiproquo, 2—31 

Hciijnung mac£jcn=redEjnen, 3 — 2 f. ; 
52—28 f. 

redjt, 27 — 1 8 ; feljr, 31 — 22 f. 
rebcn, bas Wort, 3 — 23 f. ; mit ficJj 
. . . laffen, 49 — ii 
reflexive verbs, 4 — 3 f. ; 15 — 30 
fl ; 17 — 12 ; 19 — 8 ; 35 — 6 f. 
rein (with ^elb), 38 — 27 
reitct ber tieufel bicfen, bafl, 53 — 
26 f. 

ridftig, 36—3 

rucfgdngig Tnacijen, 6 — 25 f. 
Hucffianb, 51 — 27 

scenes, subdi\ision of the play 
into, I — 2 
ffijcnfen, 17 — 5 
fdjicfen, in ben Ceifl, 42 — 45 f. 


Scfjiebsridjter, 33 — ii 
Sidjlng (of time), 23 — 9 f. 
5d}Idgereh 26 — K 
fcJjidgt iljm bas ^j^roiffen^ 24 — 3 
fcijneiben, <Sefifl}tcr, 36 — 15 
fcijon, 57—23 f. 

Schtnager, 52 — 7 
fcijioars auf roei%, 59 — i 
fcijcDer, anfommen, 12 — 8 ; flalten, 
6 — 25 

feflen=:au5=feben, 35 — 25 ; babin, 57 
— 16 

fcbr, rcfljh 31 — 22 f. 

fein, with. Dai . , 6 — 20 ; 16 — 18 ; 

gut 15 — 23 f. ; 42 — 7 f. 
fe^en=gebcn/ 44 — 15 f. ; surecfit, 33 
— 28 

Sic, polite use of, 4 — 20 ; 7 — 2 ; 
28—16 ; 43—27 f- ; 54— s ff. ; 
58-16 

K 3—13; 15—6; 47—23 f. : 

aber, 38 — 23; 45 — 20; . . . 
bat, 18 — 13 ; 22 — 10 f, ; ein, 
II — 16 ; 37 — 27 ; 62 

— 5 f. ; sicmiid], 2—10 
foG,, transposed, 33 — 20 ff. 
foGctt, 5 — 32 ; 6 — 9 ; 9 — 14 
5of)l)ic, declined, 5 — 32 ; 43 — 24 
fpottocife, 34 — II 
fprciijcn, with Acc. of pers., 3 
— 7 

Spningc, auf bem . . , fiebcn, 47 
—3 

fatten, 5U, 8 — 19 f. 

flattlid?, 7 — 26 f. 

flauncn fiber, 2 — 16 f. 

ficcfen, im llJertrouen, 50 — 12 f, ; 

fid? in . . 5 — 22 

fic^en, auxiliary, 43 — 4 ; 47 — 3 ; 

auf bem Sprungc, 47 — 3, 
fieijcnben ^u^cs, 48 — 18 
flcrben, baran, 30 — 4 
floten, 10 — 21 
fifinben, 47 — 3 

Subjunctive, past and present, 
4—26 f. 15—23 ; 47—3 ; 55 
—19 ; with suppressed con- 
dition, 14 — 14 ; 21 — 26 ; 30 — 
27; 32—3; 37—5: 59—10 
fudjen, bas tOeite, 37 — 17 f. 
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z unexplained in compounds, 22 i 
felt 5 ^/ 42 — 17 

tieufel, rcitct ber7^5 — 26 f. ; mo, ; 
35 — 7 I (' 5 cn), 60—2S ; 

3111^:^—31 
tlcufeis^^s, 60 — 28. 

^ouloner, hided . , 33 — 23 
tragcn, Sebenfen, 57 — 19 
treffen, eitie Nusfunft, 63 — 5 
trennen, 13 — ii 
trocfen, 26 — 26 

ii&cl baran, 43 — 23 f. 
fiber, ftaunen, 2—16 f. 
tibrtgens, 3 — 32 

urn, 6—7 £ ; . . . miacn, 50—27 ; 3U 
tfiun, 4 — 8 f. 

t>ater, beftcr, 27 — 24 f. 
r>er, compounds with, 43 — 18 f. 
neranffaltcn, 47 — 23 f. 
ncrfugen, fxcl?, 58 — 9 f. 
ucrgeben, with Dat., 43 — iS f. 
cerilcl^en, ficij mit . . 54 — 24 f. 

uerflef^t 4 — 3 f. ; 19 — ® 

Perfrauen, ilecferi ini, 50 — 12^ f. 
pieHeitijt, without imcertainty , i 
— 12 ; dause equivalent to, 8 
—8 

'OQxi—of a, 19 — 4 f. ; 3S — f- 
por=fiir, 2 — 5 ; 10 — 12 ; 13 — 7 ; 
30—4 

por, flerbcti, 30 — 4 


porbin, furs, 3^ — 28 ; uon, 44 — 7 f. 
Dorinebmen, 61 — 3 
DorulcIIen, to iniaghie, 21 — 20 ; 
33 — 15; 36 — 2; to introdiict. 
21 — 20 ; to personate, 7 — 2 ; to 
signify, 39—7 

rear— bin gemefen, 25 — 16 
marum nicht gar ? 20 — 19 
tc>as=ettDas, 2 — 21 ; far cine, 23 — 
20 ; fte ba fagt, 34 — 26 ; Slcufel, 
Sleufels, 60 — 28 
toeg, sc. gegangen, 12 — 19 
npcgcn, 2 — 4 

tpcgcn, compounds with, 22 — 6 

tE)Ct§ maciien, 47 — 15 

IDcite, fueben bas, 37 — 17 f. 

tpcnn’s ni^t anbers iff, 24 — 26 f. 

roefentlidj, 25 — 16 

roteber, 43—2 

tpteberfabren, 10—21 

tPtllen, unt. . . , 50 — 27 

rcJirb, p 7 ‘obahly, 5 — 19 f. 

tetrb’s balb ? 34 — 9 ; 49 — 19 

root]!, 18 — 26; 45 — 8; frcilici:, 11 

—8; 34—1; 

tDoIfen, fallen aus ben, 38 — 18 
rDorbcn=gerDorben, 32 — 8 
IPuiiling, ii — 16 

Setten, bet, 26 — 11 
5u=benfen, 27 — 20 
Sudegen, 2—15 f. 

3meifad?er, 37— 19 
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